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LADIES AND TREES. 
BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

From early ages the culture of flowers has been 
counted a feminine employment. Indeed, we may 
look back in this matter as far as Eden. When 
the first man was placed in that garden “ to dress 
and to keep it,” we take it for granted that the first 
Woman sometimes wrought by his side. Accord- 
ing to the text of Milton, which we sometimes un- 
consciously mingle with a higher volume, she 
busied herself among the trees as well as among 
the blossoms, lending aid to her lord— 


*¢ Wherever any row 
Of fruit-trees, ever woody, reached too far 
Their pampered boughs, and needed hands to check.” 


The nurture of trees, both for shade and bearing, 
has been, in various parts of our country, success- 
fully pursued by woman. The noblest elm in this 
fair city of Hartford, with the broadest circumfer- 
ence of shade, was planted by a female hand. I 
think now of a lady, somewhat advanced in years, 
who ranks among the most practical and prosper- 
ous pomologists, and whose knowledge is appre- 
ciated by scientific men of other lands. 

On large estates, or in new settlements, where 
the strength of men is monopolized by rougher 
toils, the wife has often proved herself a helpmeet 
by taking charge of the welfare of such vegetables 
and fruits as are salutary to health and essential to 
domestic comfort. It is pleasant to see what the 
lady of an establishment, with a few simple imple- 
ments of husbandry and the occasional aid of a 
boy, has been able to effect for the productiveness 
and beauty of her domain. I feel inclined here to 
preserve the minute directions of one of those true 
friends of nature and of man, in the department of 
transplantation, hoping that every one of my read- 
ers, who is the mistress of only a few feet of land, 
will enrich it with a tree, whose boughs shall yield 
either fruit for those she loves, or shade to refresh 
the weary traveler. 

Each tree to be taken up should have the roots 
fractured as little as possible. Mark accurately the 
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spot where it is to stand, and have the cavity dug 
sufficiently large for all the delicate fibers to ex- 
pand without being compressed or coming in con- 
tact with the hard earth. Save the soil taken from 
the pit, and have every clod carefully broken. 
Place the tree in its new home, having removed all 
unsightly branches or excrescences, and hold it 
firmly erect. When each root has assumed a natu- 
ral position, sprinkle the pulverized earth upon 
them lightly till they are covered, leaving the up- 
permost about four inches below the common sur- 
face. When it is evenly filled begin and tread first 
on the outer circle, and then in smaller ones, till 
you reach the trunk, with a steady step, inducing 
the soil firmly to embrace the stranger in its hospi- 
talities. Then pour water on the spot, forming it 
into a slight mound, with a little cavity around the 
trunk to retain moisture, unless the locality is of 
itself too humid. 

When the soil is unfriendly and must be modi- 
fied, for instance, when it is a stiff clay basin, more 
care is requisite. If it is a shade-tree, and des- 
tined to attain considerable size, remove the soil to 
the depth of two or three feet and the breadth of 
four in each direction. Procure a sufficient quan- 
tity of dark-colored loam or earth drawn from the 
bottom of a pond or river. Cast out all the stones 
and break small the adhesive masses. Fill in with 
this at the bottom sufficiently to raise the tree to 
its proper level, and while it is held in a right po- 
sition do not hesitate to step into the pit, and with 
your fingers lay each root and fiber at ease in their 
new bed, while the fine earth is sifted among and 
over them. When they are covered pour on half a 
bucket of water, and if you have any rich decom- 
posed vegetable or chip manure, add a layer of it 
and fill up to the surface, treading down as in the 
former directions. Then add the remainder of the 
bucket of water, and finish in a mound with a cav- 
ity. Give water at sunset for some time, should 
the season prove dry, infusing a little ashes in the 
water. Soapsuds is nutritious to most trees; and 
it is well, at commencing the transplantation, to 
rub their bodies and principal boughs with a coarse 
cloth dipped in soft soap. Trees that are removed 
in autumn need to be trimmed rather closely, and, 
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if they are to be subjected to the action of high 
winds, should have stones laid around them to 
keep their roots more firmly, and layers of straw to 
repel injuries from frost. 

Surely none will consider these toils too great to 
secure the growth of a healthful and graceful tree, 
which may cast its shade over future generations. 
Every revolving year its improvement will be 
watched with interest and delight. Sir Walter 
Scott has spoken often and fervently of the “ pleas- 
ures of planting.” These pleasures may be cor- 
rectly and conveniently shared by the sex, which 
has so long busied itself only with training the 
frail plant or nursing the tender blossom. The 
greater part of the fine trees at Barley Wood were 
cultivated by the hand of the venerable Mrs. Han- 
pah More, and a cabinet-table, which attracted the 
attention of many visitants, was inlaid with small 
diamond-shaped pieces of wood from the different 
trees of her own planting and rearing. Would it 
not be pleasant to be remembered by a lofty grove, 
which should be a covert from the noontide beam 
to the friend and to the stranger; give shelter to 
the sweet choristers of the air, and lifting heaven- 
ward an arch of living verdure, grow more and 
more beautiful while we are moldering in the tomb? 





THE TWOFOLD WORK OF SALVATION; 


OR, JUSTIFICATION AND SANCTIFICATION, 


BY THE EDITOR. 

Satvation implies a twofold work—pardon and 
sanctification. This is evident from the nature and 
effects of sin. 

In the first place, the commission of sin involves 
legal disabilities. ‘Sin is the transgression of the 
law.” He that transgresses the law incurs the pen- 
alties of the law; the law condemns him. Sin, 
then, affects the sinner’s legal relations to God. 
He is under condemnation. Justification or pardon 
is the removal of these legal disabilities to his sal- 
vation. It is an act performed, not by the sinner, 
but by God; “it is God that justifieth.” It takes 
place, not in the mind of the sinner, but in the 
mind of God. It removes the guilt of sin, and re- 
lieves the sinner from exposure to the miseries of 
hell. Justification, so far as we can know, is in- 
stantaneous. It is also perfect or complete; that 
is, whom God justifieth he completely, fully, per- 
fectly absolves from the guilt of his past transgres- 
sions; “it is God that justifieth: who is he that 
condemneth?” That the sinner may be perfectly 
justified we believe is not questioned. He, then, 
who is perfectly justified is perfectly free from legal 
condemnation and guilt. But it should be under- 
stood that there is a wide logical distinction be- 
tween justification on the one hand, and sanctifica- 
tion on the other. Justification merely affects the 
forensic or legal relations of the individual. If 





merely justified he would be as depraved and un- 
holy—possessed of the same sinful dispositions 
and affections—as before, and, therefore, be still 
unfit for heaven. But justification comes not alone; 
the soul is renewed in the image of Christ, its spir- 
itual powers are quickened, unholy passions and 
affections are subdued, and the divine principle of 
love to God and man is implanted. Hence it is 
said that “if any man be in Christ Jesus he is a 
new creature.” 

In the second place, sin produces a positive 
change in the soul itself. This change is expressed 
in the holy Scriptures by the terms “corruption,” 
“defilement,” “ uncleanness,” “ pollution,” and the 
like. Thus it is said, “The heart is... despe- 
rately wicked;” “In me, [that is, in my flesh,] 
dwelleth no good thing;” “The heart of the sons 
of men is fully set in them to do evil;” “Their 
inward part is very wickedness;” “ The whole head 
is sick, and the whole heart faint;” ‘‘ Abominable 
and filthy is man, which drinketh iniquity like 
water;” “ They are altogether become filthy; there is 
none that doeth good, no, notone.” These passages 
express a positive state or condition of the depraved 
and sinful soul. Did sin only affect the legal rela- 
tions of the sinner, pardon, or justification, only 
would be necessary to his salvation. But it de- 
files—pollutes the soul; it perverts all its powers. 
Therefore, sanctification is as essential to salvation 
as is justification. Sanctification implies a real 
change. It is wrought by God in the heart of the 
justified sinner. It cleanses away his pollution 
and makes him a partaker of the Divine nature. 
As justification releases us from exposure to the 
miseries of hell, so sanctification prepares us for 
the felicities of heaven. 

Entire sanctification implies an entire cleansing 
of the soul from its moral defilement, and the plen- 
ary endowment of it with all the graces of the 
Spirit of God. And why may not the work of 
sanctification be as broad and as perfect as that of 
justification? Indeed, is it not marvelous that they 
who believe justification may be absolute—com- 
plete, should deny the possibility of the same com- 
pleteness in the work of sanctification? Hath not 
He, who alone can justify, the same power to sanc- 
tify; and hath he not promised it in the same lati- 
tude and fullness? This we understand to be the 
standard of attainment, termed in the Scriptures, 
and justly regarded by many as Christian perfec- 
tion—full or perfect justification, and full or perfect 
sanctification. We know no other definite and ab- 
solute perfection to which the Christian will ever 
attain, either in this life or in the life tocome. The 
growth and enlargement of his spiritual powers 
will be illimitable and eternal. But this meets the 
essential requisitions in order to salvation; the sen- 
tence of death is revoked; the defilement that un- 
fits for heaven is washed away. The truth of the 
declaration is attested, “He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness.” 
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MOURNFUL PENCILINGS. 


—s 
BY MRS, 8, KE. FURMAN,. 


Turre are shadows, lingering shadows, when the 
twilight draweth near, 

Stealing through our lonely dwelling, where late so 
bright and clear 

The rays of joy were beaming, and the flowers of 
hope and love 

Bloom’d radiantly, nurs’d by dews of mercy from 
above. 


There are sighings, plaintive sighings, at the morn- 
ing’s early dawn, 

And wounded hearts, all desolate, awake te sorrow’s 
moan; 

A little form is wanting, and a smile of loving cheer, 

And the fragrance of her presence is missing every- 
where. 


There is silence, gloomy silence, through each 
lonely, lonely day; 

No more two little voices blend in childhood’s happy 
play; 

A little bird is murmuring with sad and drooping 
wing— 

She can not play sweet sister’s plays, nor sing as 
she could sing. 

There are welcomes, ringing welcomes, in the 
bright and happy land— 

Another lamb is folded with the glorious angel band; 

With robes of dazzling brightness and the songs of 
seraph tone, 

There will we seek our lov’d one when life’s pil- 
grimage is done. 


* 





THE CHRISTIAN’S TRIUMPH. 


SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF A BELOVED FRIEND. 
BY REV, cpaemniee, 
Avoruer spirit and another tie in heaven; 
Another golden harp strung and attun’d, 
To pour the music of redemption’s song 
O’er all the realms of bliss. 


He left us with a song of praise, 

And shout of victory on his lips; 

While the death-dews gather’d on his brow, 
Angels were gathering too, and, hovering near 
On unseen pinions, seemed to fill the air 
With fragrance and with song. 

Jesus was present; underneath him 

And around he felt the “Everlasting arms.” 
Death’s shadowy vale, at thought of which 
His heart had often trembled, now appear’d 
Devoid of gloom; for Jesus’ smile 
Iilumin’d all the “valley,” giving his soul 
A rapturous foretaste of his heavenly rest. 
The roar of Jordan’s flood was in his ear; 
Its chilling waters laved his weary feet; 





But echoes from angelic harps 

Now filled his swelling soul, and bade him haste 
To join the ranks of melody on high. 

Above the roar of death’s dark wave he heard 
The great sweet voice of Jesus saying, 

“ Fear not, for I am with thee.” 


O, then, what longings for a higher life; 
What bright revealings of his God and heaven! 
Thro’ faith’s bright telescope poured o’er his soul, 
Till, rising o’er “its stricken tent,” his spirit 
Soared away far o’er a world of death, 
And rested not till floods of holy light 
Came streaming o’er his jewel’d crown, 
Kindling the glories of an endless life 
Amidst its gleaming gems, while joyous bells, 
In New Jerusalem’s towers, pealed forth 
A glorious welcome to his endless home! 

He is seated now 
Beneath the shade of “life’s fair tree” in heaven. 
He sings in endless unison the songs of peace; 
While strains of melody embalm 
The ceaseless ages of his happy life. 


O, may we triumph thus, 
When earth recedes and death draws near; 
May we, with those victorious ones, 
Who wait our coming in the realms of peace, 
Sit down together at the shrine of praise, 
While angels listen to new notes of song! 





LILLIAN RAY. 


BY W. H. BARNES, 


Wuen the bright valleys were laden with flowers, 
And smiling May 
Lavished her fragrance all over the landscape, 
The sweetest of all of the beautiful flowers 
Was Lillian Ray. 


When in the spring-time the happy bird-carolers, 
Heart full of melody, 

Flooded with music the woodland and meadow, 

T was better to hear thee than all the bird carolers, 
Lillian Ray. 

When in its brilliance the majestical rainbow 
Arose on the sky, 

Girding the earth with a zone of magnificence, 

I thought thee as bright as the wonderful rainbow, 
Lillian Ray. » 

O do not consider of impious spirit 
My laudative lay; : 

For God made the rainbow and beautiful flower, 

And he gave the loving and sinless spirit 
Of Lillian Ray! 


She was as beautiful; yes, and as transient, 
Passing away 

As soon as the flowers and vanishing rainbow; 

Why was thy lovable spirit so transient, 
Lillian Ray? 
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THE PASTOR’S ELECT. 


BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 

‘*Now tell me all about it, Weldon. I am so 
anxious to hear the whole story, and it’s such a 
nice evening for this, too. It is so great a luxury 
to be all alone with you, that the rain sounds really 
musical as it drops against the panes.” She had 
pushed a low ottoman to his feet, and, throwing 
herself on this, lifted her sweet face, set in its 
framework of brown, soft hair, to her brother’s. 

“So you have at last caught me, and intend 
turning my confessor—do you, little sis?” smilingly 
responded the young clergyman, as he turned his 
eyes from the anthracite blaze, where they had 
been dreamily fastened for the last half hour, and 
a beautiful, almost womanly, te::derness seemed to 
drift into them as they rested on his sister. 

“Yes. To think you are really engaged, Wel- 
don! What would your good parishioners say if 
they knew it, particularly the younger portion of 
them! I am somewhat apprehensive their daily 
bequests of bouquets and fruits would be sensibly 
diminished. But about the lady—is she beautiful, 
Weldon?” 

“A woman’s first query!” and again that rich 
smile went like sunlight over the grave but hand- 
some features of the young pastor. “I am not 
certain, Hattie, whether an artist would think her 
so. Her features are not entirely regular, and her 
cheeks are less rosy than your own; but the emo- 
tions of her deep, gentle, loving nature look out of 
her dark blue eyes, and there is a sweet heart chi- 
rography in the smiles that sparkle at times over 
her small and rather pensive mouth.” 

“You are drawing a charming Raphael-picture, 
brother mine. She is young, of course?” 

“Hardly twenty-one.” 

*«* And—no, I need not ask if her mind is well 
cultivated, for I know your opinions respecting 
woman too well to doubt this. But is she intel- 
lectual—in short, a bookworm?” 

“Well, something of one. The formation of her 
head indicates a superior mental organization, but 
all the faculties are well balanced.” 

“ And—let me see—is she wealthy ?” 

“Only in the possession of those great jewels 
which are above all price.” 

“But her family—who are they ?” 

“T never saw but one member of it, and he was 
a beggar.” 

“ Weldon!”—the little fingers that had been play- 
fully braiding themselves with those of the young 
man’s were suddenly withdrawn, the quick blood 
flashed into the questioner’s cheeks, and a look of 
mingled astonishment and displeasure filled her 
brown eyes as she breathlessly ejaculated, “ Wel- 
don, you are not in earnest?” 

“Yes, I am, Hattie. You know I would not jest 
on such a subject.” 





—_— 





“ But you took me so greatly by surprise. And— | 


and”—the little red lips trembled a moment, and 
then the tears brimmed over the brown lashes, and 
journeyed slowly down the cheeks. 

“And troubled you too, Hattie?” interrogated 
the young man as he leaned forward, and caress- 
ingly smoothed down the bright hair of his sister. 
“Don’t look so sorrowful, darling, as though some 
great evil had chanced me; but listen to what I 
shall tell you, and then see if your own true, noble 
heart, unbiased by social distinctions and preju- 
dices, does not commend my election. Will you 
do this, Hattie, if not for my sake, for His who 
said that the poor and the rich were alike in his 
sight?” 

Sweet Hattie Marshall! Her one great foible 
was her pride for her handsome, noble-hearted 
brother; it was hardly a weakness, for he was all 
that God had left to her of the household over 
whom the spring daisies had long spread their 
golden covering; and for a moment she had looked 
with the world’s eyes upon his betrothal to the 
sister of a mendicant. But her brother’s words 
had silenced the pride-whispers in her heart, for 
Hattie Marshall had learned of Him who was meek 
and lowly in spirit. 

“T will do as you ask, Weldon. Forgive me if I 
have done wrong,” she whispered, drawing up 
closer to her brother, and laying her head in its 
old resting-place against his heart; for very ten- 
derly did the brother and the sister love each other. 

Weldon Marshall drew his arm around his sis- 
ter’s waist, and then, while the rain moaned, and 
the wind muttered around the windows, and the 
anthracite fire mingled its ruddy glow with the 
silver astral light, and filled the parsonage sitting- 
room with a dreamy crimson light, he told a story 
of the past, and his eyes grew darker and his 
low, earnest tones full of pathetic eloquence as he 
told it. 

“It is eight years next month, Hattie, and I was 
in New York, engaged in my collegiate studies. 
You see it was three years after our mother’s death, 
and you were at that time with uncle Harvard, 
attending school. 

“Tt was a cold, wild, disagreeable night; and I 
remember standing at the window of my snug 
sanctum, and looking out ruefully into the dark- 
ness, for I had made an engagement to meet several 
of my fellow-students that evening in a distant 
portion of the city. 

“*Dear me! how the wind blows!’ I solilo- 
quized, with a very feminine shrug of my shoul- 
ders, as I drew the curtains closer. ‘I’ve half a 
mind to throw myself on the lounge, which looks 
so provokingly comfortable this evening, and not 
attempt an encounter with the elements. It’s ab- 
surd to think they’ll expect me such a night as 
this. In short, I won’t tempt an influenza by show- 
ing my face outside the door,’ was the conclusion 
of my monologue. ’ 

“IT remember that I wheeled up the sofa in com- 
fortable proximity with the fire, located the lamp 
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so that its rays fell softly upon the volume I in- 
tended to commune with, and that I had settled 
myself for a long, quiet winter's evening. 

“But it would not do. My eyes wandered list- 
lessly along the pages; they could not engage my 
attention. A strange, unaccountable feeling of 
restlessness and anxiety seemed to possess me. 
At last I resolutely closed the book, and a few 
moments later I was in Broadway, mentally cen- 
suring my folly in yielding to a feeling I could not 
resist. 

“Ah me, looking back through the eight years 
that lie between that dreary night and the present, 
how clearly can I discover the great Father’s love 
in it all! 

«What is it you want here, little boy?’ I see 
him now just as though I had seen him this morn- 
ing, and the light from the tall window is falling 
on him just as it fell then, revealing his ragged 
dress and pale, pinched features, and the cold rain 
is dripping off his thick, brown curls just as it did 
then. It is a strange, mournful picture—the dark 
night in the background, and the little ragged boy, 
and the brilliant lights, and the great store, with 
all sorts of rare confections, in front. No wonder 
it touched my heart. The boy started as I laid 
my hand gently on his shoulder, and looked up 
with his wild, eager, bright eyes into my face. 

“<0, sir!’ he said, after a moment’s earnest pe- 
rusal of my features, ‘I was thinking if I only 
could carry one of those cakes home to Ellen; 
she is very sick, and—and [the little fellow’s lip 
quivered] we haven’t had any thing to eat for two 
days.’ 

“T did not speak another word; but I caught 
hold of the child, and pulled him after me into 
the store. ' 

«««Hand me down a plate of those cakes,’ I cried 
to the astonished clerk, who turned with more 
than ordinary alacrity to fulfill my request. I 
drew the boy into a small sitting-room at one end 
of the establishment. ‘Now eat those as fast as 
you can, and then tell me who Ellen is.’ 

“His hungry look, the strange avidity with which 
he grasped the food, almost wrung tears from my 
eyes. 
ape ‘Ellen is my sister—my only sister, since the 
baby died. We are all alone now. Last month, 
just after they buried mother, she grew sick. I 
s’pose it was because she cried so much; and she’s 
been growing worse all the time.’ 

“« And is there nobody to take care of her now 
but you, my little fellow?’ 

“ «Nobody but me—the money mother left is all 
gone, you see, sir, and though I sometimes earn 
a sixpence by selling papers or cleaning sidewalks, 
I couldn’t leave Nelly for the last week, she grew 
so much worse. O, sir, how good these taste! I 
can’t thank you, but I want to.’ 

“Well, you needn’t, my boy. I want no other 
thanks than yotr enjoyment of them.’ 

“ «But mayn’t I take the rest home to Nelly? 





She’ll be frightened, I’m gone so long. 0, sir, if 
you’d only go with me!’ 

««T’ll come and see you and Nelly to-morrow,’ 
I said, ‘if you'll tell me where you live; and now 
while you are eating the remainder of your cakes, 
I'll get something that Nelly will like better.’ 

“I procured a basket, which I saw well stocked 
with a variety of fruits and confections most likely 
to tempt the appetite of an invalid, and adding to 
these all the money I had with me, I returned 
to the child. 

“*Go home to Nelly with these as fast as you 
can,’ I said, ‘and tell her that I will come to see 
her to-morrow morning. Now be a man, my little 
boy, and take good care of sister Ellen till then.’ 

«And are all these for her!’ said the child, as 
his large, wondering eyes roamed over the basket. 
‘And she has been moaning in her sleep after an 
orange for a whole week. O, sir, we will pray 
God to bless you for all this; and he will, for 
mother used to say he would hold those in ever- 
lasting remembrance who forget not the widow and 
the orphan,’ and tears of mingled gratitude and de- 
light were showering fast down the little fellow’s 
face as we parted. 

“The next morning, Hattie, I received that letter 
which summoned me to my father’s dying bedside. 
I had, of course, no time to fulfill my engagement 
with the little orphans in whom I had become so 
greatly interested; indeed, the mournful circum- 
stances which drew me once more to the home of 
my childhood banished them from my mind. 

“Tf you will look down to that time, my little 
sister, you will remember that April was weaving 
her green carpet over the meadows before we parted, 
and I returned to the city to complete my studies, 
and then to enter that service in which, before my 
father’s dying bed, I had solemnly pledged myself 
to spend all the life that God should grant me. 

“T had forgotten the name of the boy’s resi- 
dence; but I know that I made several attempts to 
discover it after my return to the city, all of which 
proved ineffectual. 

“Tt was the sunset of a bright day in the early 
May-time, and even the great city looked fairer 
for the sunshine that plated the house-tops with 
gold, and slept in golden flakes and dimples along 
the pavements up which I was passing with some 
fellow students to supper. 

“« «Now, Marshall, remember to call for us in time, 
for the lecture commences at seven, and it will cer- 
tainly be crowded,’ called out one of my compan- 
ions, as we reached the corner where our paths 
diverged. 

“T bowed my assent and adieu, and was hurry- 
ing forward, when my coat was suddenly grasped, 
and an eager but timid voice said, ‘ Please, sir, is 
your name Marshall?’ 

“T turned and looked at the speaker. It was a 
little girl apparently about ten years of age; her 
long curls falling in a bright, tangled mass about 
her small, sorrowful-looking face, while her large 
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blue eyes were fastened with a kind of panting 
eagerness upon my own. 

“«Yes, that is my name. And what do you 
want with me, my little girl?’ I queried, greatly 
surprised at this singular encounter. 

“ «QO, sir, do you remember a little boy whom you 
met one evening last winter, who told you he had 
a sister Nelly, and’— The mystery was at once 
cleared up. 

“«*Yes, yes, I remember it all,’ I interrupted. 
‘And you are Nelly, I suppose,’ and I surveyed 
the child with enhanced interest. Her ragged gar- 
ments, her pale, mournful face, bore a very legible 
history—a history of sharp poverty and bitter 
suffering. 

“«O,I am so glad—so very glad, sir!’ and thé 
light that broke into the little care-written face 
was beautiful to behold. ‘I was almost sure it 
must be you when the gentleman called your name, 
and you looked just as Willy said you did. O, 
sir, I have looked, and watched, and waited for 
you so many days, that I had almost given up 
hoping.’ 

“«*Poor child! I have been out of town, or I 
would have come to you asI promised. But where 
is Willy now? and what did you want with me?’ 
I was well nigh ashamed after the latter question 
was asked, her poverty answered it so plainly. 

“<«O, sir, Willy is sick, very sick; and his face 
looks so white and strange lately, I fear he is going 
home to mother sometimes. You see I got better 
after you sent me the cakes and oranges, and Willy 
bought me some medicine with the money you 
gave us; and we paid the rent for three months, 
so the woman let us stay there. But one day, 
about a month ago, Willy was out all day in the 
cold rain selling papers, and he’s been growing 
worse and worse, and hes so altered now you’d 
hardly know him. But he’s wanted to see you 
so badly, and he talks about it all the time in his 
sleep, and for the last two or three days he’s grown 
almost wild about it, and so I’ve been out keeping 
watch for you all day; and I couldn’t bear to go 
home at night, for Willy would spring up in the 
bed, and cry out so loud, “Nelly, have you seen 
him?” and when I shook my head, he would lie 
down with such a look, that I would go off in one 
corner, and cry all alone, it made my heart ache 
so to see it. But now Willy will be so glad! O 
please, sir, won’t you go and see him? 

“T see, Hattie, that your eyes are growing moist 

with tears; and if you could have heard the simple, 
touching pathos with which that fair child told her 
sad story, you would have answered as I did, ‘ Yes, 
Nelly, I will go now.’ 
* * * * * 
“ «Willy, Willy, I’ve brought him! I’ve brought 
him!’ The little hand which had guided me so 
carefully up the dilapidated stairs was withdrawn, 
as the little girl broke into that old attic chamber, 
her eager, joyful tones making the bare walls ring 
again—‘I’ve brought him! I’ve brought him!’ 





“The dying daylight looked with a sweet, sol- 
emn smile into the room, whose entire destitution 
one glance revealed to me. I had not time for an- 
other, for a child’s head was lifted from a miserable 
mattress in one corner. I came forward; a pair of 
attenuated arms was stretched out, and those large 
burning eyes were fastened a moment on my face, 
as though life or death rested upon their testimony. 

«Yes, yes, I knew you would come at last,’ 
and the little, cold arms were wrapped about my 
neck. ‘O,I have watched, and prayed, and hoped 
so long, and it seemed as if you would never come; 
but I knew you would to-day, for last night mamma 
came to me, looking so beautiful with the flowers 
woven all round her head, and a white robe flow- 
ing down to her feet, and she smiled so sweetly, 
and said, “My little Willy, he will come to you 
to-morrow; and his coming will be a signal, for 
then I, too, shall come for you.” ’ 

“My tears were falling fast on the boy’s brown 
curls; but a sharp pang reached my heart as he 
spoke these words. ‘No, no, Willy, you were 
only dreaming,’ I said, as I lifted up my head and 
looked at him anxiously. One glance into the 
rigid face told me enough—the mother had come 
for her child. 

“* Bend down quick,’ murmured the boy’s white 
lips. ‘Nelly, will be alone when I leave her; for 
there’s nobody to take care of her, you see, and I 
want to give her to you. You are so kind and 
good, I know you will take care of her, and never 
let her suffer; and mamma and I will look down 
from our home in heaven, and bless you for it all; 
and may be we shall come some time to take you 
to us. You will promise me this, won’t you? 
quick, for I can’t see you,’ and his glazing eyes 
wandered over my face. 

“Yes, Willy, I promise it to God, to your mother 
in heaven, and to you,’ I answered, solemnly. 

“Nelly, you have heard what he said—he will 
take care of you. Kiss me once more, little sister. 
There, there, mother has come for me! Good-by!’ 
the little cold fingers sought for our hands, and 
drew them together—a smile wandered over the 
stark, rigid face, and the last light of that May-day 
looked into that bare attic, where the beautiful 
clay was lying on the o1-. mattress. 

“<Q, sir, is he dead?’ questioned the little girl, 
with her large, pathetic eyes wandering from the 
dead face to my own. 

“My looks answered her, for my lips could not. 
‘Willy, Willy, come back! come back to me!’ she 
cried out in a voice whose exceeding anguish will 
haunt my heart till it has grown cold as the one 
that then lay beneath me, and little Ellen Evans 
lay senseless as her brother in my arms. 

“Two days later, in a pleasant part of the city 
cemetery, the May violets were turned aside, and a 
child’s coffin was laid beneath them. 

“For nine spring tides have they laid their crim- 
son mantle over his bright head, and the shadow 
of a marble monument has fallen softly over them. 
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Upon this is sculptured a beautiful child, and an an- 
gel with outspread wings is bending over him, and 
pointing upward. Underneath it is engraven, ‘ His 
mother came for him at twilight.’ 

“It was with me a subject of much perplexity 
where to place the lovely child, whom I always 
felt that Providence had especially confided to my 
care. I was all she had on earth to love; and as 
time brought its soothing balm to her heart, the 
whole affection of her deep, warm nature was 
poured on me; and even then, with the exception 
of yourself, she lay closest within the foldings of 
my heart. 

“For a little while I placed her in the country, 
among simple people, whose curiosity would be 
readily appeased; for I was exceedingly desirous 
that the world should never become cognizant of 
the part I had borne in her life history. I read 
well her sensitive nature, and I knew there might 
come a time in her later life when it would cause 
her much annoyance and mortification if the world 
knew our secret. 

“For this reason, sweetest and dearest of sisters, 
I did not communicate it to you till I had obtained 
her permission, which I sought in my last inter- 
view with her. I could, of course, have received 
this at any time I had chosen to seek it; but I 
thought it would be unfair to obtain her consent to 
this matter before her mature judgment had rati- 
fied it. 

“‘ After much deliberation, I resolved to confide 
Ellen’s history to Mrs. Whittlesey, the lady with 
whom I boarded, and in whom I placed entire 
confidence. 

“She listened with intense interest, and her 
womanly sympathies were at once enlisted in be- 
half of my protege. Besides this, she was a widow 
and childless; and though by no means wealthy, 
her circumstances were such that she could sur- 
round Ellen with every thing necessary to her well- 
being and happiness. 

“She proposed to adopt her in the place of the 
children God had taken from her; and to this prop- 


osition I joyfully assented, for there the religious, | 


social, and home atmosphere would be all that 
I wished to be about my Ellen. 

“‘T was anxious, too, that she should no longer be 
dependent upon me; for I thought even then a time 
might come when I should ask her a question, 
whose answer I would have in no wise regulated 
by her gratitude for the past. 

“You have often, little sister, heard me speak of 
Ellen Evans, Mrs. Whittlesey’s adopted daughter; 
but you little dreamed I had such a great personal 
interest in all that pertained to her. 

“Her character and person have developed with 
more than all that rare loveliness which her child- 
hood promised. The sister that I shall bring you, 
Hattie, is an elegant, accomplished, talented wo- 
man; and more than all that,” and the young cler- 
gyman’s eyes grew lustrous with the almost holy 
light that beamed out from their darkness, “my 





Ellen has the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is above all price. 

“ And now, my Hattie, you have heard her his- 
tory, will you not welcome her to your heart? 

“T guessed well the pang which the knowledge 
of my engagement would give you; for as brother 
and sister have seldom loved, do we love each other, 
and I knew it must seem like bringing another to 
take your place. But my Ellen is very gentle, and 
she will never come between us. She knows, too, 
the story of our orphaned youth, and of our affec- 
tion for each other; and even now her heart goes 
out with great love after you. ‘Tell her all,’ she 
said to me in that last interview, ‘and tell her that 
without her consent I dare not become your wife.’ 
When I return to her, and her questioning eyes 
ask me if I have obtained this, may I tell her you 
are ready to love and to welcome her to our 
home?” 

And Harriet Marshall lifted her brown, tear- 
filled eyes to her brother’s face, and answered him: 
“Tell her, Weldon, that my heart is waiting to 
welcome her to a vacant place there—and it is the 
one by your side!” 





SONNET. 


“T would not live alway.”—Jos vir, 16. 
BY REV. J. T. BARR, SCOTLAND. 

I wovutp not alway dwell on earth, though flowers 
around me blow, 

And Nature smiles over hill and dale in summer’s 
fervid glow— 

Those flowers, alas! will droop and die, and Na- 
ture’s charms decay; 

But in the “Canaan that we love” is everlasting 
day. 

I would not alway dwell on earth, though Fortune 
on me smile, 

And Wealth, and Fame, and Honors great my te- 
dious hours beguile; 

For what is Wealth or Fame to me, if health so soon 
decline? 

But in my Father’s house above are treasures all 
divine. 

I would not alway dwell on earth, though blest with 
Celia’s love— 

When in the vale I meet her eye, or in the moonlit 
grove; 

For woman’s love may fade like spring, the meteor 
of an hour— 

And then the heart which beat with joy, shall beat 
with joy no more. 

Ah, no! I would not alway live on earth’s terres- 
trial sphere, 

But rise to heaven's supreme abode, and dwell with 
angels there. 
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MIDNIGHT. 


BY CELESTIA RICE COLBY. 

How calm, how beautiful is night! The toil and 
cares of the weary day are over, its noise and tu- 
mult hushed to repose, and no sound, save the 
low, sweet breathing innocence, falls upon my 
wearied ear, as my soul listens to the “melody of 
perfect stillness,” the silent anthem of praise which 
Nature offers to her Creator. The full moon rides 
high in heaven, a rainbow-tinted circle surrounds 
the pure orb, and a single star of uncommon bDrill- 
iancy heralds its pathway throvgh the sky. Fleecy 
clouds of snowy whiteness float gracefully in the 
pure ether, and seem like spirits of the blest bask- 
ing in the glorious light of heaven. The cool night- 
breeze fans my throbbing brow, and plays with the 
quivering leaflets of yonder locusts, and whispers its 
soft coquetry to every night-blooming flower, bear- 
ing away on its invisible wings the fragrance of 
many a rare blossom. 

“A purer light than that of day rests on the 
hills,” and a white mist spreads its snowy drapery, 
like a silvery vail, over the silent landscape, con- 
cealing its deformities, and rendering each object 
far more lovely than beneath the glaring light of 
the sun. 

O, solemn Night, thy hours are sacred to thought, 
reflection, and memory! 

“On such a night” as this, when the moonbeams 
quiver in an almost tangible presence on every 


leaf, bud, and flower, we yield with reluctance to 
the demands of nature, and almost involuntarily 
exclaim, in the language of one of the first of Eng- 
lish bards, 


** Most glorious Night, 
Thou wert not sent for slumber!” 
We half forget our earthly clog, and the soul rises 
on wings of light, exulting in the consciousness of 
its own immortality. As darkness vails from our 
view those objects which are earthly and transitory 
in their nature, and reveals to the astonished and 
delighted vision ten thousand glorious worlds of 
light, so the night of death will reveal to the dis- 
inthralled spirit glories which mortal “eye hath 
not seen” and of which we have now no concep- 
tion. Thus thought expands, and, upborne on airy 
pinions, “traces each planet’s heavenly way,” and 
strives to comprehend the great Author of all 
things. Then Reflection turns its penetrating eye 
within, and we shrink back abashed from his pres- 
ence to whom the “darkness is as the noonday.” 
We view the wonderful works of his hand, see the 
shining planets wheeling round in their appointed 
orbits, system on system revolving around a com- 
mon center, his dazzling throne, the boundless uni- 
verse moving in order controlled by the word of 
his power, and listen to the mighty “music of the 
spheres,” and our own little planet sinks into in- 
significance by the comparison, and seems but a 
mere speck in creation, and we exclaim, “ What is 





man, that thou art mindful of him? or the son of 
man, that thou visitest him ?” 

Wearied with the fruitless effort to grasp the Infi- 
nite, the soul falls back upon itself, and Memory 
takes up her sadly pleasing tale. 


«« Ah, cruelly sweet are the echoes that start, 
When Memory plays an old tune on the heart.” 


Familiar forms flit before the mental vision, familiar 
voices greet the ear, shadowy hands clasp our own 
in “friendship’s grasp,” and eyes long since closed 
in death look lovingly upon us from their starry 
homes on high. Again they wander by our side— 
a bright and shadowy band—and listen with us to 
the thrilling melodies of night; scenes in which 
they bore a part are revived, and hopes long since 
buried among the ashes of the past spring up, 
phantom like, from the surrounding darkness, to 
mock us by their unearthly beauty; and we weep— 
O how bitterly!—that this bright illusion is but 
a fleeting dream, that with the returning dawn 
these fairy forms will vanish like a vision of the 
night, and we be left to tread life’s weary pathway 
alone. Yet it is not alladream. Bright forms are 
around us ever; and when the night of death re- 
moves this vail of flesh, we shall see the glories of 
the Invisible. 





A REVERIE AT THE GRAVE OF MY SISTER. 
BY MISS CARRIE A. OLMSTEDT. 

Arter an absence of many months, I recently 
paid a visit to the quiet little village of R., to 
spend a few weeks with the friends of my child- 
hood. Having selected the twilight hour of a 
lovely summer evening, I wended my way to one 
of the most interesting spots on earth—the grave 
of an only sister. Ten years ago she passed away, 
leaving the writer then, as now, the only child of 
the domestic circle. 

While standing by the white marble slab erected 
to the memory of her we so fondly loved, I fell into 
asomewhat pleasing yet melancholy reverie. I fan- 
cied that I beheld once more that lovely form, that 
those bright eyes were again fixed upon me, and 
that the rich tones of her sweet voice, calling me 
to perform some sisterly act, fell enchantingly upon 
my ear, while the merry laugh, in her childish 
glee, rung out upon the evening air. Then came 
thoughts of the rustic school-room into which she 
had just been initiated, and the Sabbath school 
where together we were early taught the way to 
heaven. 

But these thoughts were soon exchanged for those 
of a more gloomy character. How vividly then 
was portrayed the parting scene! O the grief of 
that sad hour, when the last kiss was imprinted on 
her cheek, and I gazed for the last time upon her 
living form! And that grief seemed increased a 
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hundred-fold when my mother, with eyes stream- 
ing with tears and a heart bursting with anguish, 
told me that my sister—my only sister—I so dearly 
loved was no more. Imagination may trace the 
faint outlines, but the boldest stroke of her pencil 
would utterly fail to present the reality of that 
scene. 

As these memories of the past came rolling back 
upon me like the rushing tide, kindling anew the 
latent powers of my soul, I instinctively exclaimed, 
“She is gone! Yes, that sweet sister I shall grees 
no more on earth.” 

Brief, indeed, was her earthly career. Three 
short years of her history had just been recorded, 
and all was over. But her amiable disposition has 
left an indelible impress on our minds and hearts, 
which the tomb can not efface, and which bound 
her in cords of affection to all who knew her. But 
she is gone! Too bright a gem for earth, she 
shines more brilliantly in the galaxy of heaven. 
Though in her death we have lost a treasure of 
priceless value, yet she has gained a world of end- 
less felicity. 

While I was thus musing in this lone spot, I 
exclaimed, “Why should we mourn? Though she 
is gone, she is not lost. No, she still lives. And 
though separated for a brief space, we may be re- 
united in that world where there is no more death.” 
With these reflections I left the place of the dead, 
and returned to my home more fully resolved than 
ever before to live the life of a Christian, that their 
death may be mine. 

Few, perhaps, can fully appreciate the feelings 
of the writer of this brief sketch. Few families 
of children are composed of only two sisters—one 
on earth and one in heaven. ; 





THE BLIND MAN AND THE SUN. 


A BLIND man stood with uplified head in the mild 
sunbeams of aspring day. The warmth of the sun 
penetrated his limbs, and its splendor beamed upon 
his darkened eyes, and his countenance was fixed. 

“0, thou incomprehensible sea of light!” cried 
he, “thou wonder of the Almighty hand that 
formed thee and directs thee in thy glorious path! 
From thee stream eternal plenty, light, and heat, 
and thy strength never decays! How great must 
he be who created thee!” 

Thus spoke the blind man. Another who stood 
near him heard his soliloquy, and wondering, asked, 
“How can you admire the star of day when you 
do not behold it?” 

Then the blind man answered and said, “For 
that very reason, my friend. Since the light of my 
eyes has been darkened, and I can not see the 
brightness of the sun, I cherish it in my heart! 
Every sensation of its rays causes it to rise within 
me, and its splendor shines in my soul. But you 
only behold it, as you see every thing else, with the 
natural eye!” 





PAPERS ON POETRY. 


BY SILAS H, WRIGHT. 
PAPER FOURTH. 


Tue poetic susceptibility is, in a great measure, 
governed, determined, and defined by climate. 

Where the climate is varied by a regular succes- 
sion of seasons, then the disposition to indulge in 
song isirrepressible. The seasons are the fountains 
of inspiration: 

*‘ These, as they change, almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God!” 


When spring brightens the earth with flowers, and 
the air is loaded with their fragrance, the mind, 
etherealized, purged of its gross vapors, rises above 
groveling human affairs, and lulls itself to peace 
by the symphonies of verse. Then 


*¢1t feels that it is greater than it knows.” 


O, what an ecstasy of delight throbs through the 
soul as it notes the silent springing blade upon the 
brown heath! The sun is up—’tis a morn of May. 
And such a morn! “for never since the flood- 
greened earth, on her first resurrection morn, laughed 
around Ararat, spanned was she by such a rain- 
bow.” What glorious dyes, blushes of the angels, 
evanishing ere you say “Behold!” Salvator, with 
his pencil dipped in light, can not transfer a single 
hue of that beautiful bend—the promise of peace 
and plenty, and joy and gladness. There is mirth, 
such as knows no sorrow, among the groves, and 
music 
*¢ As if an angel shook his wings.” 

’Tis evening: and the great lurid sun is going 
down behind the lofty hills, and an anthem of 
praise, sweeter far than any from harp, or lute, 
or pealing organ, rises in happy concord to the 
skies. Still later come the dusky shadows on, 
and the whippowil sends up his melancholy plaint 
from amid the branches of the century-grown oak. 
Birds, the minnesingers of the woods, have inspired 
many an immortal lay, and have received the ad- 
oration of the devoutest worshipers at the shrine 
of music. 

Summer comes, and the scene changes. The 
green curtains of spring are rolled up, and summer 
stalks among us with fiery eyes and frenzied mien. 
Not a breath disturbs the deep serene, and the 
brooks have dwindled toa span. The brazen sky 
seems locked, and the best hopes of the husband- 
man begin to failhim. Had he the power of Moses, 
he would smite the rock that the waters might flow 
out to revive the fields. But a speck is discerned 
upon the far horizon’s verge, and a low rumbling 
is heard—prophetic of the water car! And now 


« The effusive south 
Warms the wide air, and o’er the void of heaven 
Breathes the big clouds 
Gradual sinks the breeze 
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Into a perfect calm, that not a breath 

Is heard to quiver through the closing woods, 
Or rustling turn the many twinkling leaves 
Of aspen tall. ’Tis silence all, 

And pleasing expectation. Herds and flocks 
Drop the dry sprig, and mute-imploring eye 
The falling verdure.” 


And man, who, a moment ago, would have done an 
act of impiety, now 
*¢ Superior walks 
Amid the glad creation, musing praise, 
And looking lively gratitude.” 


Next Autumn comes in her train—the gayest 
season of song—all blooming and fragrant with a 
thousand odors—all gladsome and merry with a 
thousand notes. 

“ Then Jet us tread the maze 
Of autumn unconfined; and taste revived 
The breath of Orchard, big with bending fruit. 
Obedient to the breeze, and beating ray, 
From the deep-loaded bough a mellow shower 
Incessant melts away. The juicy pear 
Lies in a soft profusion scattered round. 
A various sweetness swells the gentle race; 
By nature’s all-refining hand prepared; 
Of tempered sun and water, earth and air, 
In ever-changing Composition mixed. 
Soch falling frequent through the chiller night 
The fragrant stores, the wide-projecting heaps 
Of apples, which the lusty handed year 
Innumerous o’er the blushing orchard shakes.” 


Nor is winter unsuggestive of poetic ideas. The 
howling winds, the beating rains, the rivers of ice, 
the shivering herds, the quaking forests, the fagot- 
blazing hearth, all join to form a picture delightful 
to the poet’s fancy. 

** The cherished fields 
Pat on their winter-robe of purest white. 
Tis brightness all; save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current.” 


This is the season of glee; and though “the storm 
without may roar and rustle,” the school-boy upon 
the ice and the beau in his cutter “mind it nota 
whistle.” The watchword is, “ Let joy be uncon- 
fined.” The horn of the huntsman, in pursuit of 
the red deer or the fox, is heard over the mountains 
at the breaking of morn; and ere night comes on 
the invincible and tireless hunter, with a huge pair 
of antlers dangling from his shoulders, is seen re- 
turning to his humble shieling, rejoicing “sub fri. 
gido Jove.” Nor is this the season of merriment 
alone. Now that the flowers are dead and the 
warblers hushed, the groves despoiled of their glit- 
tering coronels and the meadows wrapped in one 
great winding sheet, the soul is exalted 
“ To solemn thought 
And heavenly musing.” 


The external appearance of nature has much to 
do in elaborating and perfecting our much admired 
though too often ill-requited talent. 

We have the Urban, the Sylvan, and the Lake 
school poets; each differing from the other as one 
star differeth from another. How is this fact to be 
accounted for, but upon the ground that each par- 





ticular locality is father of its own peculiar idi- 
osyncrasies? He whose infancy is nurtured amid 
the higher sublimities of nature must, if he possess 
“ane spark o’ nature’s fire,” become imbued with 
something of their own strength and noble inde- 
pendence. The impending mountain and the foam- 
ing and dashing cataract, the storm’s wild anthem 
and the dirge-of the lashing surge, inspire deep 
and abiding impressions which find ready and 
sympathetic expression in the poet’s numbers. 
Lord Byron beautifully illustrates this fact: 
IT live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me; and to me 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 

Of citiestorture. . . . . 

Are not the mountains, waves, and skies a part 

Of me and of my soul, as I of them? 

Is not the love of these deep in my heart 

With a pure passion? Should I not contemn 

All objects if compared to these?” 


Windsor Forest was to Pope a genial mistress, 
who learned him to “lisp in numbers” which have 
become the world’s wonder and the Nine’s delight. 

How greatly indebted, too, is Pollok to the scen- 
ery around his paternal roof! It was that which 
mellowed his soul, and awoke in it the desire 

*‘ To strike the lyre, but seldom struck 
To notes har i with the ing stars, 
And sweet as those by sainted bards and angels sung 
Which waked the echoes of eternity.” 





Every orator who ever enchained a multitude, and 
every poet who ever entranced a world, may justly 
attribute his success to the external natural cir- 
cumstances attendant upon his early youth and 
education. 

Scotland, which is but a gorgeous panorama of 


‘the most grand and sublime, the most bewitching 


and fantastic in nature, is, beyond any precedent, 
the fruitful mother and the happy nurturer of “the 
vision and the faculty divine.” She boasts her 
Burns, her Hogg, her Cunningham, her Ramsey, 
her Tannahill, and him of Abbotsford—the sweet- 
est minstrel that ever snatched the harp from the 
witch elm of St. Fillan’s stream. The souls of 
these were surely formed of the finer clay, and into 
them breathed by no ordinary Power the true “ po- 
etic frenzy.” That power was nature, such as 
Scotland presented to their first youthful and ar- 
dent visions. “It is the first spring shower that 
leaves the snow-wreath of the cherry bloom behind 
it on the trees, And the coy blush of the peach 
blossom is but started by the dalliance of the earli- 
est zephyr.” 

Who ever wrote as did the Ayrshire plowman? 
Who ever chanted such delicious melodies or rung 
such sweet changes? He seems to have stolen the 
language of the stars and the music of the spheres. 
Yet in humiliation and humble pride he claims to 
“touch the heart” through his Muse “hamely in 
attire;” and administers a cutting reproof to those 
who “think to climb Parnassus by dint 0’ Greek” 
merely. Who that has read “Twa Dogs” can for- 
get that the lowly conditions of life are not without 
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their pleasures, far surpassing the gaudy pomp and 
inane splendors of those born to hereditary for- 
tunes and hereditary power? Who can scan the 
lines of “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and not 
experience a devotional feeling superior to any 
thing excited by the most eloquent larangue, com- 
posed, with scholastic care, in the silence of the 
studio, and uttered in solemn grandeur 


« Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise?” 


Who that loves the erect and noble bearing of the 
independent man can forget, that 


** Rank is but the guinea stamp, 
But the man’s the goud for a’ that?” 


Who that ever loved, and wooed, and won, and 
lost, can forget the touching and pathetic address 
to ‘Mary in Heaven?” What asoul had Burns— 
aspiring to the skies, yet not disdaining the mean- 
est thing that crawls or walks the earth! True, 
he was intemperate, and too freely indulged his 
cups. But the age and the society in which he 
lived must be allowed somewhat to palliate, though 
not wholly to apologize for his excesses. 

You all remember his feeling address to the 
‘‘ wee, cowerin’, timorous creature” which his plow- 
share accidentally turned up from his winter re- 
treat beneath the glebe. And from his “auld clay 
biggin,” when the genius of the storm raves through 
the midnight air, how does his pitying heart go 
out in sympathy for the “ourie cattle,” the “silly 
sheep,” and “ilk happing bird!” That piece is so 
full of the soul of poetry, so beautiful, so simple, 
that I can not forbear quoting at large: 


*¢ List’ning to the doors an’ winnocks rattle, 
I think me on the ourie cattle, 
Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 
O’ winter war, 
And thro’ the drift, deep-lairing sprattle 
Beneath a scaur! 
Ilk happing bird, wee, helpless thing, 
That in the merry months o’ spring 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 
What comes o’ thee? 
Whar wilt thou cow’r thy chittering wing 
An’ close thy e’e? 
Ev’n you on murdering errands toil’d, 
Lone from your savage homes exiled, 
The blood-stained roost, and sheep-cot spoil’d, 
My heart forgets, 
While pittiless the tempest wild 
Sore on you beats.” 


Poor Burns! how luckless the star that dawned 
upon thy birth! Debt and fears of a prison were 
the guerdon of thy genius. Poverty and want 
were thy constant companions, and the grave a 
last retreat from thy sorrows. “Buried with his 
bones,” says a high souled Scotchman, “be all 
remembrances of his miseries! But the spirit of 
song which was his true spirit, unpolluted and 
unfallen, lives, and breathes, and has its being 
in the peasant life of Scotland; his songs, which 
are as household and sheep-fold words, consecrated 
by all that is in the heart’s purest affections, love 





and pity, and the joy of grief, shall never decay, 
till among the people have decayed the virtues 
which they celebrate, and by which they were in- 
spired; and should some dismal change in the 
skies ever overshadow the sunshine of our national 
character, and savage storms end in sullen still- 
ness, Which is moral death, in the poetry of Burns 
the natives of happier lands will see how noble 
was once the degenerated race that may then be 
looking down disconsolately on the dim grass of 
Scotland with the unuplifted eyes of cowards and 
slaves.” 





SONG FOR THE AUTUMN TIME. 


BY MRS. H, BENTON, 
O, wy do ye mourn the autumn’s gloom, 
Or why do ye call it sad? 
I love through valley and wild wood to roam, 
Through dingle and sunny glade. 


I love to list to the murm’ring breeze, 
As its solemn voices surge, 

And wail through the fading forest-trees 
A sweetly solemn dirge. 


Ah, this is why—ye mourn with the winds 
That the summer hours are fled; 

Ye mourn that the garlands summer twines 
Lie withered now and dead; 


Ye mourn the summer bird’s carol gay 
In your rosy bowers hush’d; 

Ye mourn the flowers that all the day 
O’er the joyous landscape blush’d. 


Ye say that the earth grows dim and lone, 
As the hall of festive glee, 

When its hours of mirth have quick sped on 
And its sounds of revelry. 


Ye say ’tis so like the sick’ning gloom 
That gathers above the grave; 

ones like the vigils around the tomb, 
The voices of autumn have. 


But I love these autumn hours full well; 
Though it makes my spirit sad 

To look on the flowers and say farewell, 
I know they’re not all dead. 


The spring winds again will woo them forth, 
When the winter frosts are gone, 

They’ll deck the face of the brown old earth, 
And glorious life put on. 


I’ve often thought, in my dreamy hours, 
’T would be sweet to pass away, 

To go to rest with the dying flowers, 
In a dying autumn day. 


To pass to the dark and silent grave, 
No dread should its darkness bring 
My spirit’s trust—the “Mighty to Save,” 
I'd soar to eternal spring. 
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ELOQUENCE AND THE PULPIT. 
BY ERWIN HOUSE, 

Exoquence is the power to stir the soul. Re- 
cently when one of the regiments of the English 
army was about marching from Windsor to service 
in the east, a little boy of three years of age, whose 
mother had died a short time previous, was seen 
clinging to the person of his father, who was a 
private in the regiment. The lieutenant ordered 
the boy’s removal; but as his order was given tears 
gushed from the father’s eyes, and the little mother- 
less child clung closer to his father, and now his 
only protector and friend. The heart of the lieu- 
tenant was touched; his eyes watered; and drawing 
from his pocket two ten pound notes, or about one 
hundred dollars, he placed them in the hands of 
the boy, sent for his own mother, and gave in her 
keeping the little fellow to raise, and then the 
father and child separated, never, in all probabil- 
ity, to see or to meet each other in this world again. 

The child wept, the father gave vent, too, to his 
grief in tears, and the heart of the lieutenant was 
touched by the weeping both of father and child. 
No words were spoken; not a sign made; nothing 
but silent tear-drops started from the eyes and fell 
down the cheeks; but an object was accomplished. 
An orator might have stood up and pleaded, and 
easily gained the cause of the child; but that cause 
was gained without such pleadings. Those tears 
were eloquent—they acted as power on the heart, 
and they gained their end. Will some one now 
tell us what is eloquence? Will some one say that 
it is presenting to others our own views or cause 
in such a light as to gain them over to us? Let 
the definition thus given answer. To be eloquent 
is to move, to change, to put in sympathy, in ac- 
tion, those who may surround us or listen to our 
words. 

I do not propose a full discussion of the topic; 
for the field is one of limitless extent. There are a 
few thoughts, however, in regard to the subject 
which it may not prove unprofitable or tedious to 
refer to. And let us, reader, begin by saying, that 
there is great ignorance and indifference on the 
subject. The invitation to attend a school exhibi- 
tion is not always considered a compliment. Boys 
are there taught to commit parts of speeches by 
Webster, or Pitt, or Patrick Henry, or some other 
great orator; and then they are commanded to stand 
up and say these pieces off in as loud and as fast 
a style as the rattle and the roar maybe of a loco- 
motive train, going at lightning speed on “a bee 
line” over a western prairie. Such speechifying in 
the ears of groundlings sometimes passes off for 
eloquence; and sometimes it does not so pass off, 
but rather proves a sad bore. There is quite as 
much propriety in having a professor of elocution 
in a college as there is in having a professor of 
mathematics, or one of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages; but while every literary institution in the 





country has the latter, how few have the former! 
If one tries to argue the importance of having 
classes in elocution, and of employing a man com- 
petent to teach such classes, he is met with an 
ironical stare, or a remark to this effect, “Develop 
the mind, kindle the fires of thought in it, and elo- 
quence and sparks of fire will flash forth from that 
mind.” Not always so. The man of mind is not 
always the man to move mind. ‘There was an in- 
dividual in the English Parliament,” says Lord 
Chesterfield in a letter to his son, “‘ who never opened 
his lips in addressing the house without shedding 
light on every subject he touched, and yet the 
homage of a very slender share of attention was 
paid to him while speaking. And why,” continues 
Chesterfield, “was thisso? Because of his imper- 
fect delivery and graceless manner.” And there 
was another man of whom Lord Chesterfield speaks, 
who possessed but little information, and yet had 
a good elocution, and always held the members in 
almost breathless attention. Go the world over, 
and you will find the proposition written in char- 
acters as bright as sunbeams, that the speaker of 
correct tone and manner and musical utterance is 
infinitely ahead of the mere dry utterer of dry 
truth or syllogisms. Burke was a man of talent, 
as the world well knows, and yet he seldom could 
keep his hearers awake. Most generally when he 
got up to speak the members got up to go to din- 
ner, or to go to some other place for inward phys- 
ical comforts. But when Lord Chatham, who, 
though a man of far-reaching views, was vastly 
inferior to Burke in intellect, arose to address his 
fellow-members, there was stillness from the ceiling 
to the floor, and his auditory was held enchained 
by the deep swell, and full and varied melody and 
richness of his voice. , 

An instance occurs to us here of a minister of 
the most eminent piety and the profoundest knowl- 
edge taking charge of the congregation of another 
preacher of only moderate abilities, but of a pleas- 
ing address and a fine elocution. The former on 
first appearing before his new audience very nearly 
put the house to sleep by his dull and lifeless mo- 
notony in speaking. That such should have been 
the case, that people should love the light and 
the superficial, and reject the solid and instructive, 
we do not contend as necessary or inevitable; but 
that they did do so is a truth which we can not 
deny. 

It is alleged occasionally that it matters little 
how a person reads or speaks, provided he is earn- 
est or solemn in his manner. This sounds spe- 
ciously at first sight. Ought not a man sometimes 
to relax alittle? Is there not a time to laugh as 
well as a time to be sad? Different topics require 
different conditions of mind for their discussion 
and delivery. The public speaker must possess 
versatility of manner, and the ability to change at 
pleasure the mien of his countenance and the tone 
of his voice. It is clear that a man would be set 
down as a fool who would get up giggling and 
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laughing, and recite in mountebank mood any such 
hymn as the one beginning thus: 
« How still and peaceful is the grave, 
Where, life’s vain tumults past, 
The appointed house, by heaven's decree, 
Receives us all at last!” 

But while now and then there are public speak- 
ers who are eternally giggling or fishing for giggles, 
and whose faces are always in smirks, or wrinkles, 
or twists, there are other men—and some of them 
found in the pulpit—whose countenance and whose 
voice never change. The elongation of the fea- 
tures is painful to contemplate, and the solemn, 
sepulchral sound swelling up continually inspires 
the sentiment of something terrible yet to be. Such 
a speaker may be in the pulpit, and he may be ex- 
patiating on the joys of heaven, but his tone of 
voice will be as hollow as that of the ghost in 
Hamlet when depicting the horrors of hell. Let 
one, too, of this class get up to read a lively or 
ecstatic hymn, abounding in thanksgiving and 
praise, and how would it be done? Most likely 
after the fashion of the-man who never knew how 
or what it was to laugh, and who could not vary 
an iota the low and husky monotone of his voice 
in reading his beloved and cherished ballad of the 
frog. Listen, reader, to him: 


*¢ Of all the funny things that live, 

In woodland or in bog, 

That crawls the earth, or flies the air, 
The funniest is the frog. 

The frog, the scientifickist 
Of nature’s handiwork, 

The frog that neither waiks nor runs, 
But goes it with a jerk.” 


And now let somebody who would convulse an 
audience with laughter, stand up with a long face 
and a solemn voice, and recite the doggerel of 
which the above is part. The contrast will be 
too palpable to allow of decent quietness in the 
mind of the hearer. There will be laughter— 
laughter such as will cause one’s sides to ache 
and his eyes to pump up floods of salt tears, 

In reference to the best method of obtaining a 
correct elocution the limits of a single article will 
scarcely allow us to speak. The first to get rid 
of, and the most common and the worst of all 
faults in both readers and speakers, is a bad artic- 
ulation, or, what is the same thing, a steady disre- 
gard of the sanctioned pronunciation of the ele- 
ments of our language. The suffrage of antiquity 
is mighty, and we all know the importance at- 
tached by the ancients to aclear and distinct ar- 
ticulation. There was an Athenian of a most 
patient disposition, who labored with pebbles in 
his mouth, alone in earth caves, and in communion 
with nature on the shores of the resounding sea, 
and every school-boy can tell you of the success of 
Demosthenes, the orator of Greece. Oareful and 
continued practice by any one in the elementary 
sounds, both tonic and subtonic—and what these 
are can be learned by reference to any manual on 





elocution—will tend more than any thing else to 
correct a vicious utterance. The hasty articulation 
of common colloquial execution must be given up 
for that elegant and deliberate manner which de- 
livers the elements from the lips “as beautiful 
coins, newly issued from the mint—deeply and 
accurately impressed, perfectly finished, neatly 
struck by the proper organs, distinct, in due suc- 
cession, and of due weight.” 

In order to increase the power, improve the qual- 
ity, and obtain a better command of the voice, let 
the learner commence by giving, with moderate 
force, and upon a conversational pitch of tone, 
a prolonged utterance to each of the vowel or tonic 
sounds; then gradually increase the force or loud- 
ness without changing the key or pitch of the 
voice. 

After practicing for a short time in this manner, 
strike the first part of the sound with, as it were, 
percussive force, and swell out the sound as full 
and as long as possible. This explosive utterance 
of the elementary sounds is an exercise of the ut- 
most importance—it embodies, in truth, the very 
spirit of emphasis, and without it discourse soon 
becomes monotonous and tiresome. 

Persons who have never had their attention called 
to the different ways in which force may be applied 
to the same sound or syllable, may be able to form 
an idea of what is meant by explosive utterance or 
radical stress by repeating, as if in earnest, with 
great intensity. “ Yon lie!” “Thou slave!” “Thou 
wretch!” “Thou coward!” These and similar ex- 
ercises ought to be steadily continued till every 
sound can be exploded, like the sudden, sharp, 
clear ring of the report of a rifle. Impure tones 
are specially to be avoided by the person desiring 
proficiency in elocution; and these tones can better 
be distinguished by the learner from their irritating 
the throat than by the ear or from any other cir- 
cumstance or peculiarity, although when the dis- 
tinction between pure and impure tones has been 
once pointed out there will be little danger of again 
falling into the latter. One will be surprised at 
his own progress, even in a few weeks, by prac- 
ticing on the pure tones; and he can rest in perfect 
peace from any fear of dying of the bronchitis or 
the sore throat while so exercising. That eccentric 
man Rev. Edward Irving, when he first began 
preaching, had a voice, according to a statement 
made by Mr. Russell, the most disagreeable, nasal, 
and guttural; but by assiduous culture he subse- 
quently attained a position in London as a pulpit 
orator which few men of modern times can boast. 
His voice in the latter days of his ministrations, as 
a writer in an English review has remarked, seemed 
like the “Lord's voice upon the waters,” so deep 
and far rolling were the crashes of its sound, and 
ever and anon it sunk into soft and solemn ca- 
dences, so that you heard in it alike the moan and 
the roar, and felt both the pathos and the majesty 
of the thunder-storm. 

The most common faults which we have noticed 
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among public speakers in emphasis are somewhat 
as follows: 

1. Want of force, which never fails to produce 
monotony, and which may be remedied by exer- 
cises on what rhetoricians term the radical stress. 
Take examples like these, and repeat them till you 
feel satisfied that they are given with just power 
and propriety: 

**Princes! POTENTATES! warriors! 
Awake! arise! or be forever fallen.” 





** Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!” 


“¢ Strike till the last armed foe expires! 
Strike for your altars and your fires! 
Strike for the green graves of your sires, 

God and your native land!” 

Or in this example from one of the speeches of 
Patrick Henry: 

“The war is ingvitable—and let it come! I 
repeat it, sir—teT it come!” 

Utter the first part of this example on a pretty 
high note, with strong downward slides on “war” 
and “ev;” and then produce the second part ona 
much lower note, and with slower time. Give the 
third part an earnest but conversational intonation; 
and the fourth a still lower note, and still more ex- 
tended quantity than the second. Pause consider- 
ably between each part, and the transitions will be 
found to give extraordinary energy. 

2. Many speakers declaim with too much force. 
One poor word in every sentence, perhaps, gets a 
murderous amount of power applied to it, while its 
fellows escape with almost no force at all. 

3. Too much stress is often given to too many 
words; and this plan of operation is just about as 
bad, or worse, than no emphasis at all. It abso- 
lutely distresses a hearer to listen to such a speaker, 
and reminds him too much of his being drawn over 
a corduroy road, the bumps and jumps of which 
“are too intolerable to be borne.” 

4. A good list of speakers have the bad habit of 
beginning on too high a key, and then suddenly 
falling. We -have an illustration of this in the 
case of Sir Orator Puff, 


** Who had two tones in his voice— 
The one squeaking thus, and the other drawn so; 
In each sentence he uttered he gave you your choice, 
For one half was B alt, and the rest G below. 
Sir Orator talked away, spite of coughs and of frowns, 
So distracting all ears with his ups and his downs, 
That a wag once, on hearing the orator say, 
&* My voice is for war,” asked him, “‘ Which of them, pray?’ 


In reference to the subject of hymn-reading, few 
persons, comparatively, utter the words of the 
stanzas in the spirit of true poetic feeling; and 
fewer yet seem capable of performing such a work 
except with the accompaniment of a false intona- 
tion, making the words and lines fall on the ear 


“ Like sweet bells jangled—out of tune and harsh.” 
“Tf I have been of any use, as an instrument of 


spiritual good,” said the late Dr. Nettleton to some 
students surrounding his dying bed, “it has been, 
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to a great extent, through the reading of sacred 
poetry. Where I have had my choice of means, 
I have selected it in preference to any other. I 
would charge it on you, young men, to cultivate 
and cherish this invaluable aid to your usefulness.” 
His biographer tells us that the Doctor often in the 
mere reading of a hymn gave a whole sermon, 
earnest and spiritual, to his audience. But the 
ordinary way hymns are read—how tame and life- 
less! It is usually done in a mouthing, mumbling- 
clipping, or see-song and race horse style, the voice 
almost universally dropping at the end of the sec- 
ond line of a verse. Thus, 
*¢ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign; 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain.” 
Never let the voice, unless in case of independent 
sense or abrupt style, fall at the end of the second 
line. The “doggerel see-saw,” which is worse 
than the mere sing-song, is produced by throwing 
the voice up and down alternately in the penulti- 
mate line of a stanza, and alternately down, up, 
and down again, in the last line. 

But it is unnecessary to proceed further. Faults 
can be found by almost any one, on almost every 
occasion, if they are looked, or even are not looked 
for. Let each one observe, criticise, and correct, if 
he will, for himself. Before closing, however, let us 
dwell for a moment on the feeling of nobility in- 
spired within the soul, and the triumphs resulting 
from the successful practice of elocution. Person- 
ally nothing, except religion, has given us a higher 
estimate of man’s lofty destiny and character than 
this same study and cultivation of the human voice. 
In the voice of the orator is something that an- 
swers to a demand. By the flashes of an eye an 
audience of thousands may be inflamed, and again 
by the uplifting simply of a hand that same audi- 
ence can be held chained and spell-bound. “I 
would willingly walk twenty miles,” said the most 
philosophical of English skeptics, ‘to hear White- 
field preach.” There was Dean Kirwan, of Dub- 
lin, a Roman Catholic clergyman, but who con- 
formed to the Church of England. He was a 
wonderful orator. ‘His enunciation of the Lord’s 
prayer,” says Charles Phillips, “was one of the 
finest things ever heard by mortal ears. Talk of 
acting—talk of Garrick, or Kemble, or Kean! there 
never was such an actor. He drew tears once from 
his whole congregation, and, more than that, all 
the money out of their pockets, by—a single sen- 
tence, for he said no more. It was his custom to 
preach a charity sermon once a year for the chil- 
dren of St. Peter’s. The anniversary arrived. The 
church, as usual, was crowded to the ceiling. The 
children, boys and girls—some hundreds—were 
ranged, as usual, in galleries fronting the pulpit. 
A rumor had got abroad that Kirwan was taken 
ill, and it was so. But he appeared to his time, 
though manifestly enfeebled. He got through the 
prayer, and, amid dead silence and breathless 
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expectation, stood for a moment mute. His bosom 
heaved—his whole frame trembled—he looked up 
to the galleries—his heart seemed breaking, as, 
with uplifted hands and full eyes, he exclaimed, 
‘My poor, poor children, I am unable to plead your 
cause!’ and sank back into his seat. This was not 
affectation: restricted by his physicians to preach- 
ing a few charity sermons annually, even these 
efforts proved fatal. No person who has not heard 
him can have the faintest idea of the effect he pro- 
duced. People went forearmed against him, pre- 
pared with such a sum as they could afford to give, 
and no more. Fruitless precaution! Next day the 
vestry-room was crowded with pilgrims coming to 
redeem the watches and earrings they had left upon 
the plates! There was seldom less than £1,200 
[or $6,000] collected in the church after one of his 
sermons.” 

Remember what Summerfield and Whitefield 
could do with their auditors—crush them with 
a sentence, or entrance them with a single sound. 
Look a moment in the field yonder of secular elo- 
quence. See the Earl of Chatham, to whom we 
have already referred, in conflict with his peers. 
They are silent before him. The majesty of his 
mind overawes every thing. ‘I remember,” says 
Lord Littleton, “when, after an absence of two 
years, he came down to the house of commons 
without any man knowing his intentions, and 
knocked up by a single speech a whole adminis- 
tration. His invectives were terrible denunciations 
of vengeance, and accompanied as they were with 
an eye that shot pernicious fire into the heart of 
his opponents. They had a preternatural effect 
upon men. Hume Campbell, brother to Lord March- 
ment, a told, steady, interested Scotchman—who 
disregarded words as much as any man—was so 
scared by him in the house of commons that he 
was suddenly seized, while Mr. Pitt was speaking, 
with a violent shivering fit, went home in a high 
fever, and died in a week afterward.” 

Talk of the triumphs of poetry, if you will, or 
of poetry and eloquence in contrast! The one may 
“lift a mortal to the skies; the other can bring an 
angel down.” 





TRUTH. 


Trutu is a great stronghold, barred and fortified 
by God and nature; and diligence is properly the 
understanding laying siege to it; so that, as ina 
kind of warfare, it must be perpetually upon the 
watch, observing all the avenues and passes to it, 
and accordingly makes its approaches. Sometimes 
it thinks it gains a point; and presently again it 
finds itself baffled and beaten off; yet still it renews 
the onset, attacks the difficulty afresh, plants this 
reasoning, and that argument, this consequence, 
and that distinction, like so many intellectual bat- 
teries, till it forces a passage into the obstinate 
inclosed truth, that so long defied all its assaults. 








THE BLIND MAN AND HIS DEAF WIFE; 
OR, BEAUTIFUL COMPENSATION, 

Ir is a common remark, that the blind are less 
solitary than the deaf. It seems a strange conclu- 
sion to arrive at—certainly not very flattering to 
human nature—companionship with the one be- 
ing merely a little more troublesome and exacting 
than with the other. But so it is; and so obvious, 
that we not unfrequently hear persons say—so de- 
pendent are we on our fellow-creatures—that, of 
the two afflictions, they would choose blindness. 

An instance of beautiful compensation came un- 
der my observation, a few years since, on a visit, 
with my brother, to the ancient town of Hexham. 
We had our lodgings with an extraordinary pair, 
an old man and woman—husband and wife, who 
lived by themselves, withont child or servant, sub- 
sisting on the letting their parlor and two bedrooms. 
They were tall, thin, and erect, though each sev- 
enty years of age. When we knocked at the door 
for admittance, they answered it together; if we 
rang the bell, the husband and wife invariably ap- 
peared side by side; all our requests and demands 
were received by both, and executed with the ut- 
most nicety and exactness. 

The first night, arriving late by the coach from 
Newcastle, and merely requiring a good fire and 
our tea, we were puzzled to understand the reason 
of this double attendance; and I remember my 
brother, rather irreverently, wondering whether we 
“were always to be waited upon by these Siamese 
twins.” On ringing the bell, to retire for the night, 
both appeared as usual; the wife carrying the bed- 
room candlestick, the husband standing at the door. 
I gave her some directions about breakfast for the 
following morning, when the husband from the 
door quickly answered for her. ‘‘ Depend upon it, 
she is dumb,” whispered my brother. But this 
was not the case, though she rarely made use of 
the faculty of speech. 

They both attended me into my bedroom; when 
the old lady, seeing me look with some surprise 
toward her husband, said: “There’s no offense 
meant, ma’am, by my husband coming with me 
into the chamber—he’s stone-blind.” 

“Poor man!” I exclaimed. “But why, then, 
does he not sit still? Why does he accompany 
you every-where?” 

“Tt’s no use, your speaking to my old woman,” 
said the husband; “she can’t hear you—she’s deaf.” 

I was astonished. Here was compensation! 
Could a pair be better matched? Man and wife 
were, indeed, one flesh; for he saw with her eyes, 
and she heard with his ears! It was beautiful 
to me ever after to watch the old man and woman 
in their inseparableness. Their sympathy with 
each other was as swift as electricity, and made 
their deprivation as naught. 

T have often thought of that old man and woman, 
and can not but hope, that as in life they were in- 
separable and indispensable to each other, so in 
death they might not be divided. 
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‘HUMAN LIFE—THREE PICTURES. 


BY THE EDITOR, 

Some weeks since, while recovering from an at- 
tack of disease, an unaccountable wakefulness came 
over me one night. For hours I could do nothing 
but imagine and think. The present life of man 
finally became an absorbing object of meditation; 
and my conceptions of it gradually unfolded till the 
following pictures seemed to my disordered imag- 
ination to be a living reality. The impression was 
so vivid that, when the day dawned, I could not 
forbear calling for paper and pencil; and feeble 
and trembling as was my hand, a faint sketch of 
the ideal was transferred to the sheet before me. 

FIRST PICTURE—CHILDHOOD. 

It was a rosy morning in spring. The sun had 
just risen from his ocean-bed, and was shining 
with unclouded splendor. The firmament, like a 
curtain of cerulean hue, spanned the heavens. A 
soft carpet of enameled green overspread the earth. 
Ten thousand dew-drops pendent from every leaf 
and branch sparkled like so many diamonds in the 
beams of the rising sun. The richest foliage cov- 
ered the forests. The most delicate and beautiful 
flowers fringed the hedges, and decked them with 
an almost infinite variety of colors. Sweet odors 
perfumed the air. The birds sung with delightful 
cadences in the grove. The atmosphere, so soft 
and balmy, quickened the rejuvenated blood in its 
course, and caused the heart to bound with joy. 

In the midst of that scene, I beheld a child re- 
joicing in the joy of life’s early morning. His 
limbs were plump, and his cheek ruddy with the 
glow of health. His tresses fell carelessly over 
his forehead, and disclosed features of exquisite 
mold. His countenance beamed with innocence 
and affection. The bounding joy of his heart 
found utterance through the sparkling eye, the 
merry laugh, and the quick and playful motions 
of his limbs. He sported upon the green, plucked 
the flowers from the hedges, and chimed his voice 
to the music of the birds. He bounded his ball, 
hummed his top, and soared his kite till it appeared 
like a speck in the heavens. At the little water- 
fall, where the brook dashed down among the peb- 
bles, he built his dams and erected his mimic mills. 
On the shore of the little lake he scooped out his 
harbors, built his forts, and sent out his ships. He 
was all excitement, all activity, all joy. 

I looked upon the scene, and, for its loveliness, 
would have had it continue forever; yet I did not 
fail to recognize in it the germ of grander realities. 

SECOND PICTURE—MATURITY. 

I returned. The fervid heat of the noonday sun 
glowed upon all the plain. The freshness of spring 
had deepened into midsummer. The tender sap- 
ling had become a gnarled oak, and the young 
shoot had matured into a stalwart branch; and 
they together defied alike the scorching heat of 
the sun and the fierce blasts of the wind. A 





sterner hue shaded the grass that covered the plain 
and the foliage that clothed the forests. The 
brook, the waterfall, the little lake, were there, but 
they appeared wonderfully diminished and insig- 
nificant, compared with their extent and beauty as 
retained in the recollections of childhood. 

The boy, too, was there, but not as I had seen 
him in the spring morning. He was grown to full 
stature, noble and manly in form, athletic and vig- 
orous. The innocence and joyousness of his coun- 
tenance had been succeeded by an expression of 
thought and care. The high cast of intellect was 
upon his brow, and the burning fires of a restless 
energy shot forth from his eye. He matured vast 
schemes, and went forth to their execution. He 
felled forests and builded houses. He plowed up 
the earth and gathered in harvests. He launched 
his ships upon the ocean and visited distant climes. 
His coffers he filled with gold; palaces of luxury 
rose at his bidding; and places of honor and power 
waited upon his acceptance. The fields of science 
were explored by him, and he returned laden with 
the hidden riches of wisdom and knowledge. 

His aspirings rose, and his ambition went forth 
as though the universe itself was the only limit 
set to the wide range of his action, and eternity 
the only bound set to its existence. 

THIRD PICTURE—OLD AGE, 

After a little I returned again. The green foliage 
was withered and dead. The forest-trees stretched 
forth their branches, naked and chilled, to the pelt- 
ing storms of winter. Where the flowers of spring 
had blossomed, a few dead, withered, and broken 
reeds only remained. The atmosphere was chill. 
The music of no bird was heard. Fierce winds 
shot athwart the heavens; black clouds relled up 
the sky. The sun was sinking in darkness behind 
the western horizon, vainly struggling to send back 
a parting ray of light and heat. Dark, chilling, 
and repulsive was the scene. 

A figure, weak and tottering—the representative 
of age—stood before me. How changed from the 
sprightly lad and from the aspiring man I had 
seen before! His limbs were weak, and seemed 
bending beneath their load. His motions were 
tremulous or spasmodic. There he stood, shaken 
by the wind, benumbed by the cold, and bewil- 
dered by the darkness. His locks were thin and 
wasted; his face haggard and wrinkled. No fire 
of intellect beamed from his eye; no glow of affec- 
tion seemed to warm his heart. He turned toward 
me his sightless eyeballs; his vacant, unmeaning 
countenance peered pryingly into my face as though 
he would seek the solution of some oppressive mys- 
tery. I recoiled from his gaze. Misty darkness 
in a moment rendered every thing obscure. The 
specter from which I had recoiled, with a tremulous 
motion, seemed to vanish away. In the darkness 
I groped around, if, perchance, I might find and 
rescue an object of suffering; but my hand rested 
only upon a cold and icy monument. “Alas!” 
exclaimed I, “‘this is the Jast of earth!” 
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BASH-BISH FALLS. 
BY H. N, POWERS. 


Herre are the mountains. Solemn, earnest, grand, 
They lift their flinty faces to the dawn, 
And with blanched locks in stern defiance stand, 
Daring the thunder’s fiery bolted hand. 
In mazy splendor, like hot silver drawn, 
From diamond-arched abysses, waters hiss, 
And flash, and whirl, and hurtle with fierce glare 
Down each wild reach of adamantine stair, 
Tili o’er the last black, slanting precipice 
They slide from cisterns blue, and cool, and deep, 
Down through the valley, kissing flowers asleep, 
And chanting forest legends, how was torn 
This mountain chasm, with what thunderous 
charms 
Rock after rock was crushed with savage scorn, 
And thesescorched cliffs left with their naked arms 
Uplifted round this temple-like abyss, 
With all its music and its mysteries. 


This temple like abyss! Yes, here the walls 

In everlasting grandeur rise and rise, 

And through the vastness of these God-built halls, 
Age after age the mighty anthem falls, 

While old cathedrals pointing to the skies, 
Temples of Phidian glory built with hands, 
Waste through long years and mingle with the sands, 
And they who entered in, the pure, the fair, 

Monarchs and laureled heroes, side by side, 

Sleep in oblivion, and the swelling tide 
Of chanted praises trancing the sweet air 

Dies like a falling billow. But still here 

In throned strength, through time’s mysterious 

sphere, 
The massy portals look on no decay; 

Such as the red man saw with awe-struck eyes, 
When he bowed down and worshiped, ’tis to-day; 

And the strong eagle screaming in the skies 

Sees here a refuge from the frenzied blast, 

When the red Whirlwind lightning- winged raves 

past. 


Great Nature’s holy place! Here let me lean 
Above this dizzy cliff, in summer ease, 
And taste the glory of this matchless scene— 
The giant mountains, the great gulfs between, 
Red sunlight shivering through the ancient trees, 
Fragrance, and bloom, and softened melodies; 
Or coming through the moonlight, let me steal 
Up these majestic aisles, where evermore 
The diapason of the forests pour, 
And muse on human life, till I shall feel 
The blessing, and the beauty, and the balm, 
Sought not in vain, while like a tender palm 
Each mellow beam from its warm, sinless sky 
Shall meet me with soft-welcoming embrace, 
O, here what wealth of touching ministry ! 
What inspiration showering tenderest grace 
On hearts that, dry with earthly cares and dust, 
Long for the freshness of their early trust! 
Vou. XIV.-25 





HYMN TO NIGHT. 


BY G@ M. EKEELLOGG, Mw. D. 


I rove beneath a starry night 
To walk while musing free, 
Then, when the Moon her horn of light 
Hath quenched within the sea, 
O, then the sky, 
Serene and high, 
Comes grandly o’er us trailing, 
And ne’er a cloud, 
With misty shroud, 
Her higher beauties vailing. 


Beneath the gorgeous cope of night 
Are sleeping all mankind; 
It bounds for us the scope of sight 
And farthest stretch of mind. 
Unbent by time, 
She rides sublime, 
The lightnings leave no scath, 
For in the sea 
Replumeth she 
That mirror in her path. 


How proud the march of queenly Night 
Sublimely o’er us sailing, 
The twilight her long robe of light, 
Far down the west is trailing; 
Her ebon vest 
In radiance dressed, 
Ten thousand spangles sprinkling; 
The stars that rest 
Upon her breast 
In ecstasy are twinkling. 


Across the shoulders of the Night 
On heaven’s own breath is floating 
A gauzy scarf so silvery white, 
Her starry flight denoting. 
Of suns, they say, 
The milky way 
In God’s great loom was wrought, 
Supported by 
A subtile tie, 
As men are swung by thought. 
I love the soft, sweet breath of Night 
From sighing woods exhaling, 
And sleeping flowers, whose eyes so bright 
Beneath the stars are vailing; 
Such odors sweet 
Are incense meet 
Into the stars ascending. 
Shall not man raise 
Heart hymns of praise, 
In worship lowly bending? 





Tue path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown. 
No traveler ever reached that blest abode, 
Who found not thorns and briers in his road. 
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SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
BY REV, T. M. EDDY. 
SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN—NORTEH-WEST PAS- 
SAGE—EUREKA! 

Few are the items of interest pertaining to the 
farther search for the brave explorers. The vail of 
mystery still shrouds their destiny. In August, 
1852, Sir Edward Belcher went up Wellington 
Channel, at the entrance of which, on Beechey 
Island, was found the graves of three sailors. On 
the 25th he discovered the remains of several well- 
built houses—“ not simply circles of small stones, 
but two lines of well-laid wall in excavated ground, 
filled in between by about two feet of fine gravel, 
well paved, and withal presenting the appearance 
of great care—more, indeed, than J am willing to 
attribute to the rude inhabitants or migratory Es- 
quimaux. Bones of deer, wolves, seals, ete., were 
numerous. Coal was also found.” After writing 
the above paragraph, Sir Edward does not express 
any opinion as to whether these “‘remains” were 
relics of the skill of the wanderers. But if not 
the work of the migratory Esquimaux, surely it will 
be hard to draw any conclusion which does not 
recognize in the ruins the handiwork of the home- 
less Sir John and his suffering associxtes. Here 
was their house in the wilderness! How often, 
as the wild Arctic blast went moaning by, did they 
think of warmer, brighter homes, green lawns, 
blooming flowers, and loved faces, dimmed now 
with sorrowing tears, and warm, true hearts, now, 
alas! sickened with the pangs of “hope deferred !” 

It may be proper to add, that the voyage of Sir 
Edward led to the discovery of various lands. To 
the largest was given the name of North Cornwall. 
In latitude north 78 degrees, 10 minutes, he found 
a group of islands, which he named “Victoria 
Archipelago.” The last dispatches from him were 
July 26, 1853, in which he announced his ships as 
liberated from the ice, and that his future course 
would be regulated by his instructions. 

We now will sketch briefly the account of the 
reported discovery of the North-Western passage, 
though perhaps ere these pages shall be spread 
before the eye of our gentle readers other and later 
intelligence may rob them of their interest; never- 
theless, we give the latest intelligence we have 
now, which the reader will recollect is three months 
ago. 

Captain Robert M’Clure served his naval appren- 
ticeship under the veteran Captain James Ross. He 
is a cool, calculating, but also a bold and intrepid 
man. He is not afraid to ‘take the responsibility,” 
as his history shows. Early in 1850 the Enter- 
prise, commanded by Captain Collinson, and the 
InvestiGator, Captain M’Clure, sailed for Bhering’s 
Straits. Captain Collinson was chief officer of the 





* Concluded from page 520. 





expedition. After a fruitless effort to penetrate the 
pack-ice, Collinson was parted from the Investi- 
gator, and sailed for Hong-Kong, where he win- 
tered. Captain M’Clure determined to press on. 
Captain Kellett, chief officer of the station, sig- 
naled the Investigator, ordering her to stop and 
put back. M’Clure ran up a signal informing him 
that he “couldn’t stop, and would take the respons- 
ibility of proceeding.” Accordingly he dashed on, 
determined to force a passage to the north-east, 
and accomplish the long-sought discovery. Three 
years rolled by, and no intelligence was received 
from him in England. Intense interest was felt in 
his behalf, when, “singularly enough,” Captain 
Kellett, whose commands he had treated so cav- 
alierly, met him from the other side of the conti- 
nent, and learned from him the accomplishment of 
one grand object of their mutual toil and danger— 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE NortH- West PassaGe. 

Let us now accompany the Investigator. With 
the bold signal flying, she pressed on, and on the 
Sth of August rounded Point Barrow, the north- 
eastern extremity of Bhering’s Straits, and then 
bore to the east, keeping near the shore. On the 
9th she passed the mouth of the Coolville river, 
and on the llth reached Jones’s Island, which 
they found thickly strewed with drift-wood, on 
which a notice of the visit was deposited. The 
Captain held some communication with the na- 
tives, but found they had the organ of acquisitive- 
ness too largely developed for good neighborship. 
One of them had a gun with the name of Barnet 
and the date of 1840 on the lock. But he could 
hear no news of the missing ships and crews. 
With much difficulty the ship was worked through 
the narrow ‘“‘leads” of water, and reached the 
Pelly Islands, at the mouth of M’Kenzie river, on 
the 2ist of August, and Point Warren, near Cape 
Bathurst, on the 24th. Continuing eastward, Cap- 
tain M’Clure found shallow water, but reached 
Cape Parry September 6th. High land was seen 
looming up to the east north-east, and taken pos- 
session of—‘‘squatter sovereignty ?”—and named 
Baring Island. The course was now changed, and 
the Investigator passed through a channel called 
Prince of Wales Strait, dividing Baring Island from 
Prince Albert Land. ‘This Strait rrns to the 
north-east, and was a promising course for reach- 
ing the sea south of Melville Island.” In it, cen- 
trally situated, a group of islands was discovered, 
and most loyally entitled “Princess Royal.” On 
one of them the Captain established a depot with 
three months’ provision for sixty-six men, together 
with a boat and ammunition. They hoped that 
thus brave Sir John or some other wanderer of the 
seas might be saved from perishing. Resuming 
their progress, they sailed smoothly till the 11th 
of September, when the ship was beset with ice, 
and rudely tossed and pressed on every side. Drift- 
ing with the ice, several times the noble craft nar- 
rowly escaped destruction. On the 8th of Octo- 
ber, 1850, she became firmly fixed. The ice was 
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immovable, and their progress was arrested, for 
how long they could not tell. Possibly they, too, 
should never be heard of more in their native land! 

Various hygienic measures were adopted and ex- 
ecuted. Plans for recreation and amusement were 
set on foot. But this was not all. Soon was made 
the electrifying discovery that Prince of Wales 
Strait, in which they lay unable to advance or 


“recede, opened into Barrow’s Straits. This estab- 


lished the existence of the North-West passage. The 
problem was solved; the mystery was no more. 
Within that narrow strait arose the joyous eureka- 
shout, which swelled up to the clear, cold sky. 
Those brave men might never live to reach bonny 
Old England; they might die far away in that 
dreary ice realm, and their great secret might per- 
ish with them; but still theirs was the sublime 
consciousness of having wrested from the heart of 
stern old Winter his great secret kept so long. 
They had done it. They had found the pathway 
round the globe. They had discovered the joining 
of proud oceans; and though united with bands of 
ice and fetters of cold, still they rejoiced that to 
them was given to discover, to prove, that they 
were wedded—were really one. Ay, they now saw 
the foot prints of Omnipotence, as they beheld 
Jehovah’s “‘ way in the sea, his path in the mighty 
waters.” 

“Had the sea remained open a few days more, 
the expedition would have made the passage—not 
only in one season, but in the short space of little 
more than two months and a half.” They had 
now only to wait the opening of the ice in the 
summer of 1851. They explored carefully the 
coasts to the north-east and south-west, in the 
direction of Bank’s Land and Wollaston Land. 
They met tribes of Esquimaux who had evidently 
never seen a white man before. They found them 
peaceable and honestly disposed. How long will 
they .remain so after they drink the white man’s 
“ fire-water” and learn the white man’s oaths? O, 
why will civilization ever carry “mourning, and 
lamentation, and woe” written upon the first scroll 
unrolled for savages to read? Why will it not 
bear the blessings of peace and consolations of the 
Gospel? Alas! ‘the rulers” of the world “have 
taken counsel together against the Lord and against 
his anointed.” 

The explorers were fortunate enough to kill on 
Prince Albert Land a number of musk oxen, which 
proved a valuable auxiliary to their stores. 

Summer came at last. ‘On the 14th of July the 
ice opened without any pressure, and the Investi- 
gator was again fairly afloat. Great exertions were 
made to pass through the Strait; but, after many 
efforts, the progress of the expedition was com-, 
pletely arrested on the 10th of August by strong 
north east winds driving large masses of ice to the 
southward. At this date the party were in lati- 
tude 73 degrees, 14 minutes, and longitude 115 de- 
grees, 32 minutes. Thus baffled, Captain M’Clure 
boldly resolved on runnirg to the southward of 





Baring Island, and sailing up northward along its 
western side. This he accomplished after many de- 
lays, and surmounting formidable obstacles. Event- 
ually he succeeded in reaching the north side of 
Baring Island on the 24th of September. Had 
open water existed to the east, the rest of the pas- 
sage might easily have been performed this way, 
for Melville and Barrow’s Straits lay before them— 
the navigation of which from their position to 
Lancaster Sound was known to be practicable. 
Unhappily, however, on the night of the 24th the 
Investigator was frozen up; and to the date of 
Captain M’Clure’s last dispatch—April 10, 1853— 
she had not been liberated. Her position 74 de- 
grees, 6 minutes, north latitude, and 117 degrees, 
54 minutes, east longitude. Captain M’Clure de- 
scribes the location as being excellent—well pro- 
tected from the heavy ice by the projection of a 
reef, which throws it clear of the ship six hundred 
yards.” 

The above long extract from an able journal 
gives an idea of the position of the vessel, and its 
crew. But how have they been heard from? 

In April, 1852, a party crossed the ice to Melville 
Island, and deposited a paper detailing their dis- 
covery and present position. Captain M’Clure had 
determined to leave his frozen vessel and seek escape 
by land, if relief did not come within a given time. 
God, in his providence, was guiding the little band. 
A few days before the time fixed some of Captain 
Kellett’s officers discovered the document, and gave 
it to their commander. The brave officer took im- 
mediate measures to communicate with them in 
their prison of ice. The officer deputed to visit 
the ship was Lieutenant Pim, and his meeting with 
M’Clure and his crew can only be appreciated by 
those who have passed long months of dreary im- 
prisonment in such a Bastile,and who have purposed 
to essay escape by such gloomy, untrodden paths 
as lay before the inhabitants of the Investigator. 
They met in the wilderness—they met—strong and 
weather-beaten men, but beneath the bronzed skin 
the heart lived on, beat on, throbbed on with lov- 
ing pulsations; they met, and the heart was full— 
the heart was overflowing! They met from oppo- 
site sides of the continent, citizens of one land, 
brethren in the midst of desolation. 

The dangers of the service and the self-possessed 
spirit with which they were met may be seen by 
the following extracts from the dispatches of Cap- 
tain M’Clure: 

“Tt is my intention, if possible, to return to Eng- 
land this season, [1852,] touching at Melville Island 
and Port Leopold; but should we not be again 
heard of, in all probability we shall have been 
carried into the Polar pack, or to the westward of 
Melville Island—in either of which events, to at- 
tempt to send succor would only be to increase the 
evils, as any ship that enters the Polar pack must 
be inevitably crushed. Therefore, a depot of pro- 
visions, or a ship at winter harbor, is the best and 
only certainty for the safety of the surviving crew.” 
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These very steps were taken, and resulted in 
saving the lives of the crew. As to the great 
question—‘the leviathan of questions”—the nav- 
igability of the North-Western passage—Captain 
M’Clure says: 

“‘A ship stands no chance of getting to the west- 
ward by entering the Polar Sea—the water along 
shore being very narrow, and wind contrary, and 
tue pack impenetrable; but through the Prince of 
Wales Strait, and by keeping along the American 
shore, I conceive it practicable. Drift-wood is in 
great abundance upon the east coast of the Prince 
of Wales Strait, and on the American. shore—also 
much game.” 

As to the set of the currents, he says: “ At one 
time we found the set as much as two knots in 
a perfect calm; and that the flood-tide sets from 
the westward we have ascertained beyond a doubt, 
as the opportunity afforded during our detention 
along the western shore gave ample proof.” 

The health of the crew continued good till April, 
1852, when scurvy made its appearance, and the 
succeeding winter was fatal to three persons. The 
last accounts were that Captain Kellett had dis- 
patched his surgeon to inspect the crew of the 
Investigator and report upon their health. He had 
also given instructions that unless there were twenty 
men who were sufficiently well, and would volun- 
teer to remain with the ship another year, Captain 
M’Clure was to abandon her. 

Here let the narrative of Arctic voyaging end. 
True the expedition of Captain Inglefield is deeply 
interesting, but it adds nothing to the general in- 
formation. There is no news of the missing ships 
and crews. The sea holds the mystery “sealed up 
amid its hid treasures.” 

The North-West passage has been found, and 
what of it? We ask the man who measures ev- 
ery thing by dollars and cents, what if a Chris- 
tian mission—say to Africa or Asia—had cost a 
moiety, either in the sacrifice of life or the expend- 
iture of “means,” of the efforts to discover the 
North-West passage, and had produced no more 
tangible and reliable profits, what would he say? 
What would the Church say? Alas! we fear one 
common voice would demand the abandonment of 
the mission. Yet who derides England, Russia, 
and the United States for their costly effurts, so 
long continued, so oft repeated? No one. “The 
children of the world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light.” The seen is permitted 
to outweigh the unseen—earth is allowed to eclipse 
eternity. These things ought not soto be. Let us 
judge wisely. 





A THING FOR CHILDREN TO NOTICE. 

Ir little can be hoped from a childhood where 
deceit is the constitutional sin, it is seldom that 
the boy attains to nothing noble, who, like Wash- 
ington, ‘can not tell a lie.”—Dr. Hamilton. 





THE CROSS-BEARING SCHOOL-TEACHER. 
BY HARRIET N. BABB. 

“IT reex as if I wanted to lay my head on my 
mother’s lap, and ery!” was the remark I over- 
heard, as, with the privilege of childhood, I entered 
a room where two ladies sat together in earnest 
conversation. I ]ooked up with surprise; and draw- 
ing nearer, thought to myself, “‘ You, a grown-up 
woman, want to lay your head on your mother’s 
lap! how childish! and to want to cry there, too— 
whoever heard of big ladies doing such a thing?” 

A glance from the elder lady soon admonished 
me that my presence was not needed there, and I 
returned to my play; but all day I kept wondering 
to myself what could have made Miss Lucy M. 
want to lay her head on her mother’s lap, and 
whether she really would have had a cry there! 

I knew that “mother’s lap” was the place to 
which children always went when “things didn’t 
go right with them;” and that if little girls said or 
did any thing to wound my feelings, I never felt 
like myself till I had cried away the memory of it 
at mother’s side. She never sent me away, never 
laughed at my troubles; but laid her soft hand upon 
my head, and let me have my cry out; then came 
a few soothing words from her, and my heart grew 
lightagain. ButI did not know then that grown-up 
ladies fee] just as badly as children do when people 
say unkind things of them, and that their hearts 
yearn for a mother’s sympathy to lighten the suffer- 
ing. Now I can understand, only too well, the feel- 
ings which caused Miss M. to exclaim, “I want to 
lay my head on mother’s lap, and cry!” 

God help those who have no mother—those who 
have to contend with the ills of life alone, and 
who smother in their own breasts the wrongs, and 
slights, and unkind insinuations of others, brood- 
ing over them in secret, because they would feel 
ashamed to have any one but a mother know how 
much such things moved them! 

But to return to Lucy M. The eldest as well as 
the favorite child, her gifted father had made the 
unfolding and cultivating of her mind his especial 
care; and so well did she appreciate and profit by 
his kindness that at eighteen she possessed the 
mental resources of many at twice her age. One 
year more they spent delightfully together, wan- 
dering through such of the pages of poetry, ro- 
mance, and miscellaneous literature as he selected, 
and then a dark shadow settled upon the home 
and heart of Lucy. The father, who had been at 
once her teacher and companion, was taken away, 
and for a time the widow and orphans “refused to 
be comforted.” 

The consciousness that the handsome income 
they had been enjoying ceased with her father’s 
life, and that but little else than the house in which 
they lived was left them, first aroused Lucy from her 
state of listless dejection, and she felt that she must 
do something to ward off penury from those loved 
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ones. Earnestly did she think and pray over the 
matter, and then, strong in her resolves, she only 
awaited a favorable opportunity for asking her 
mother’s consent to carry out her plans. Nor did 
she have to wait long. Some bills being brought 
in which proved to be so much larger than her 
mother had anticipated as to cause her serious 
inconvenience in settling them, opened the way 
for her to speak, and she began, “I have been 
thinking, mamma, that, now father has gone, and 
we are left almost destitute, it is time | began to be 
of a little use in the world. All my life has been 
devoted to my own improvement; and father spent 
not only so much money, but so much of his vatu- 
able time in educating me, that I ought now to 
prove that they were not wasted upon me. I should 
like to become a teacher, and then I could earn 
money enough not only to support myself, but to 
send home to you and the children. Then dear 
lame Anne can go on with her music—which af- 
fords her so much delight—and brother need not 
leave that expensive school; and I dare say | can 
soom save enough to send him to college, too. 
Donjt you think it best for me to try, mother?” 

“ You teach, Lucy! how could you?” 

“Why, mother, father often said, when he over- 
heard me helping the children with their lessons, 
that I had a very happy way of imparting instruc- 
tion—that I never seemed to be at a loss in making 
an explanation or illustration; aud perhaps, mother, 
he was thinking then of my becoming a teacher in 
case he was taken away from us; at any rate, I 
know it would please him to feel that I could, 
through his kindness, render myself so perfectly 


independent—don’t you think it would, mother?” | 


asked the young girl with animation. 
“ But, my child, how could you endure the drudg- 
ery of teaching, day after day, week in and week 


out? and how could you, with your pride aud sensi- — 


tiveness, bear to be looked down upon as only a 
teacher? You don’t consider what a different po- 
sition you would occupy in society, and the slights 
you would have to endure!” 

“Yes, I do think of these things, mother; I have 
thought of them all very seriously; but I feel that 
teaching would -not seem such drudgery to me as it 
is to some others, because I like children, and 
I should enjoy seeing them improve; aud then the 


consciousness that by doing so I was aiding our . 


own children would make my labors seem light to 
me. 
I can’t believe that any really sensible person would 


think a young lady degraded by trying to help | 
Father always said | 


herself and her friends a little. 
that he had the highest respect for such ladies; 
and you know how kind and attentive he always 


was to my teachers. Sv if any do slight me on | 
that account, I shall set them down as narrow- | 


minded persons, and will not let their opinions 
trouble me.” 

“My child,” said the mother, mournfully, “you 
will find few in the world like your father, and 


As to my altered position in society, mother, | 


you must not expect to be treated with the delicate 
consideration he always felt for teachers.” 

“But you are willing I should try teaching—are 
you nat? Only say you give your consent, and 
you shall see what I can do!” 

“Yes, dear, I suppose I must consent, as there 
seems no help for it now; but I assure you it is 
with a very heavy heart that I think of such a 
thing.” 

“QO, mother, don’t say that! Think what a 
good thing it is that I am so well fitted to teach, 
and that I enjoy such unbroken health. Mother, 
dear, we have still a great many mercies left us, 
and let us enjoy these, and not despond in view of 
our trials!” 

The mother looked up in surprise. Was this 
energetic, hopeful girl the petted Lucy, who had 
leaned so implicitly upon her father, and seemed 
unable to live apart from him? Whence had she 
obtained that maturity of judgment, and that strong 
heart ready to “hope against hope?” It seemed 
to her that “ the mantle” of the father’s energies and 
virtues “must have fallen” upon this his favorite 
child. When the earthly father upon whom Lucy 
had always leaned was taken away, she had felt 
very desolate; but in her sorrow she had learned 
to love and depend upon her “Father in heaven,” 
and it was her unshaken trust in his goodness that 
now gave her strength. Her mother as yet knew 
nothing of that “great peace” which they have 
who know his law—so great that “nothing can 
offend them.” 

Lucy now began to make inquiries for a situa- 
tion. She had hoped to be able to labor near her 
home; but when the only eligible place that offered 
| was in a distant state, her courage did not forsake 
her; and to her mother’s misgivings she only an- 
swered, “You know the farther I go from home 
the more I shall see of the world; and I can come 
home once a year to you.” 

“Once a year only! O that will be such a long 
time to look forward to!” sighed each of the 
family. 

“O, no,” said Lucy, hopefully, “if we are all 
busy, it will soon slip away.” 

I will not touch upon that parting, nor attempt 
to describe the loneliness, the utter desolation, 
which the fatherless Lucy experienced when she 
first reached her new home, lest I should touch 
| a vibrating cord of suffering in the bosoms of some 
| of my readers who have passed through the same 
trials. Surrounded only by strangers more full of 
curiosity than kindness, and more ready to criticise 
than to encourage the young teacher, it was well she 
had “ meat to eat that they knew not of” to enable 
her to endure that isolation so new to her. Very 
precious and strengthening were her daily seasons 
of communion with her Father in heaven, and her 
little room was no longer solitary when filled with 
| his presence. 

She found her mother had spoken truly when 
| she told her she would find few like her father, 
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and she looked in vain for the kindness and del- 
icacy which always characterized his intercourse 
with teachers. 

Faithfully did she labor in building up a school, 
and at the end of three years had the satisfaction 
of feeling that she was at the head of a flour- 
ishing female seminary. Assistant teachers were 
now employed and commodious buildings erected, 
and Lucy felt that she should be able to do all 
that her generous heart dictated for her young 
brother, and the sister who had been lame from 
infancy. The remittances she had been in the 
habit of transmitting to them, from time to time, 
gave her pure pleasure. Though her dress was 
always in good taste, many found fault with its 
simplicity, and wondered “why in the world Miss 
M. didn’t affurd to dress a little better, when she 
was receiving so much from her school!” while 
the few friends who knew the sacred use to which 
she applied her earnings were surprised at her 
being able to appear as well as she did. 

At the end of the fourth year it was proposed 
to Miss M. to make hers a “ boarding,” as well as 
“day school for young ladies;” Mrs. I., a fascina- 
ting widow, the sister of one of the principal judges 
in the place, kindly offering to preside over that 
department. Suspecting no designs, Miss M. con- 
sented, and for a time all things went on pleas- 
antly. When Mrs. I. thought the reputation of the 
school sufficiently established, she resolved to place 
herself at the head of the institution, and, by em- 
ploying teachers, render it a profitable affair to 
herself. Toward the close of a term, therefore, 
Mrs. I. intimated to Miss M., in the blandest man- 
ner possible, that her further services in the school 
could be dispensed with. Surprise at first deprived 
her of the power of speech. To be thus dismissed 
from her own school, which she had by her own 
labors and perseverance established! She was the 
rightful principal of that institution, and no one 
could lawfully remove her from that post. But 
she soon had cause to feel that “‘on the side of the 
oppressor there was power.” Judge K. and the 
other relatives would uphold Mrs. I.; glad enough 
to feel that she was thus secured from dependence 
upon them. And as nearly all the influential fam- 
ilies in the place were more or less remotely related 
to her, Mrs. I. felt that her position was secure. 
Miss M. could insist upon retaining her situation, 
and some of her friends advised her to do so; but 
she foresaw that there would be no way of escape 
from the annoyances and vexations which it was 
in the power of the other party to inflict upon her. 
She then realized fully her unprotected situation; 
and it was during one of those moments when this, 
together with the thought of the injustice with 
which she had been treated, quite overcame her, 
that she uttered the exclamation which I had heard 
and wondered at: “I feel as if I wanted to lay my 
head on my mother’s lap, and cry!” 

When her mother heard of the circumstances, 
she bade her come home at once; and she did 





hasten, like a wounded bird, to that mother’s side 
for shelter. It was a bitter trial to her pupils to 
part from the teacher they had learned to love so 
dearly, and some of them complained loudly of the 
shameful way in which Miss M. had been treated. 

Though she went home with a bleeding heart, 
her parent was surprised to see that she breathed 
no unkind word against those who had thus 
wounded her. 

“How different you are, Lucy, from what you 
used to be!” said her mother, one day, when they 
had been talking over the occurrence for the fiftieth 
time. “I never saw any one so changed. Once 
you would have been so indignant at avy one who 
had even thought of wronging you, and now you 
mention those persons without the least bitterness 
in your tone.” 

“TI assure you I did feel very angry at first, and 
it seemed to me as if I must let the whole world 
know how cruel and unjust they had been to me.” 

‘How came you to lose that feeling ?” 

“Every time I took up my Bible to read, it so 
happened that I opened to that command of our 
Savior, ‘I say unto you, love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you;’ and the motive he gives us 
seemed so sweet a one—‘ that ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven’—that I tried 
to pray for grace to forgive and pray for those who 
had wronged me. It was very hard at first to do 
so, and I am sure I never could have succeeded in 
my own strength. Another feeling has comforted 
me during this trouble—it is my belief that our 
heavenly Father orders even our trials, and that he 
never causes us to pass through one which we do 
not need. It is so much pleasanter to feel that he 
sent this, that I try to forget the agency man has 
had in it, and to say, 


‘In each event of life, how clear 
Thy ruling hand I see!’ 


I know it is for some wise purpose that I have 
been thus driven away from W., and I am sure 
there will be work found for me to do in some 
other place.” 

Nor was her faith destined to be shaken. That 
very day a situation was offered her quite as lucra- 
tive as her former one, and possessing the advan- 
tage of being only half a day’s ride from home. 

With a grateful heart Lucy entered upon her 
duties there, feeling that “good had come out of 
evil.” Nor was this all for which she had to re- 
turn thanks. Her mother, who had passed through 
affliction with a heart unsoftened, was so impressed 
by the beauty of that religion which could enable 
her high spirited child to forgive those who had 
wronged her, and to refrain—even in that hour 
of suffering and weakness when she laid her head 
on her mother’s lap and wept—from saying any 
bitter things against them, that she sought to be- 
come possessed of the same rich treasure. 
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And while her daughter shed tears of joy over 
the glad tidings, the angels tuned their harps 
anew, and sung, “Praise to the Lamb, for another 
soul is redeemed through his blood !” 

Reader, have you a mother to whoia you can go 
when the unkindness or the injustice of others 
wrings your heart? ’ 

If you have, O, bless God for that precious gift! 
But will you not also try to pray, as Lucy did, 
that you may forgive those who have wronged you? 

If you have no mother to go to, when sad and 
suffering, fly to your heavenly Father, secure his 
friendship, and he will comfort you as even no 
mother can! 





NATURE’S NOBLEMEN. 


BY MISS IMOGEN MERCEIN, 

Ir my Christian reader will allow his thoughts 
to travel, for a few moments, over the circle of his 
relatives and friends, one, or more, or many, Will 
be found who, though not “professing religion,” 
seem to possess and manifest the most lovely traits 
of Christian character. 

To human gaze nothing appears lacking. To 
the most respectful observance of outward religious 
duties, is added a liberality perfectly accordant with 
the requirements of the Gospel. To the strict in- 
tegrity of public business life are linked those most 
beautiful domestic traits which make earthly homes 
the types and foreshadowings of ‘our Father’s 
house,”’ and leads the sanctified heart to exclaim, 

«Ts this a shadow, faint and dim, 
Of that which is to come? 
What will the unvailed glories be 
Of our celestial home!” 

Whether these friends are now in childhood or 
youth, in mature years or in a green old age, “ what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are lovely, 
or of good report,” seem to be their birthright and 
their inheritance. The world admires and ap- 
plauds; the inner circle Joves and imitates; while 
the possessor of all these amiable qualities rests 
in them—either with or without thought—as a 
guarantee that all is right for the present and for 
the future. Even the Christian heart is lulled by 
these fair appearances in those who are, perhaps, 
dearer to them than life itself; and notwithstand- 
ing the revelation of God's word respecting all 
who have not definitely, by faith, availed them- 
selves of the atoning love of God in Christ, and 
by a decisive act placed themselves in a new rela- 
tion to God’s Jaw and God’s promises, even Chris- 
tian hearts allow a baseless hope to still the anxiety 
they ought to feel fur those who, whatever else they 
possess, are not “in Christ.” 

The embassadors of God feel a like difficulty in 
addressing this class. Even, according to their 
own decision, they are not Christians; yet it seems 





very difficult to rank them with sinners, except in 
the most general acceptation of that phrase. De- 
nunciation and severe reproof, which apply to the 
outward transgressor, here fall powerless, and only 
the few who are accustomed to a close analysis of 
character prepare and point the arrow which can 
pierce those thus intrenched behind a lofty moral- 
ity. ‘Why do you not address —— on the subject 
of personal religion?” asked one of a clergyman 
of lively temperament, though of undoubted Chris- 
tian character. ‘I can not,” was the reply, “for 
his life shames me every day.” Among the heathen 
this lofty class were few and rare; but here in this 
land of light and freedom—here where the restrain- 
ing and redeeming influences of the religion of 
Jesus are exerting their utmost power—here where, 
directly or indirectly, the example of the true fol- 
lowers of Christ exert a molding influence over 
those they love, this class abounds. They are “the 
fairest” of the family flock; they crowd the gates 
of Zion, and are among the most attentive listeners 
to the solemn truths which the ministers of Christ 
so anxiously deliver. Yet year after year passes, 
and they cross not that dividing line which one 
step would number them with the avowed follow- 
ers of Jesus. The alarming fact is true, though 


we find it difficult to realize that these—the lovely, | 


the loved, and the cherished ones of earth—are in 
the “ broad path that leadeth to destruction ” equally 


with the profane and careless contemner of God’s_. 


truth. To the omniscient eye of him who readeth 
character, and tests the motite of action, this fair 
appearance is but deceitful show, having its reward 
in gaining that which it seeks in the love and ap- 
probation of men, but utterly failing in securing 
that which alone will avail in the awful hour when 
spiritual character will be weighed in the fearful 
balance of God Almighty judgment. 

My reader will feel that these are trite remarks, 
undisputed by any Christian, and he is right. 
But it is one thing to know facts, and quite another 
to have that realizing sense which will make them 
so actual and vivid, as to arouse us to that intense 
and immediate action which is the only sure proof 
that we do indeed believe. We, therefore, deem 
any book which will hold an unshaded mirror 
before this interesting class, and thus enable them 


to see themselves, not ‘‘as others see them,” but as | 


they really are—any work that will throw a steady 


light upon that broad, frequented path, dispelling | 


the shadows and illusions which lull only to be- 
tray—which will enable the young in the ministry 
to perfect that moral philosophy which will make 
them wise to discern the shades of character, and 
thus, while they point their arrows with God's 
truth, rightfully and skillfully to direct them, in- 
stead of “drawing the bow at a venture,” and 
missing those who most need to be pierced asun- 
der—such a book, with such an object, we wel- 
come as no ordinary addition to sacred literature. 
Therefore, in the hope of aiding the circulation of 
one which has shed a flood of light upon many 
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minds, we now recommend it to our readers, be- 
lieving that its beautiful language, its clear logic, 
its strong argument, and its profitable influence 
will be fully appreciated by those who have added 
all the intellectual graces to the “native strength” 
which is their mental as well as their physical 
birthright. 

The book to which we refer is entitled, “ Natural 
Goodness; or, Honor to whom Honor is Due,” by 
the Rev. T. F. Randolph Mercein. Strong truths 
may be presented in an unattractive form, and thus 
lose much of their power; but the opening tribute 
of this work to a departed father is but a fair 
specimen of the beauty which characterizes every 
chapter; and without dwelling on this point, we 
simply refer to the fifth, on the ‘‘ Natural Virtues,” 
as our most lengthened proof. 

Its strong argument is clearly brought before the 
Feader’s mind; but he murt defer his judgment till 
he views the whole, for link after link is added to 
the chain of logical truth, and every one is needed. 
Were he to pause at the first, he might accuse the 
author of unduly exalting morality; or at the fourth, 
he would exclaim that the view was too black, and 
that all that was lovely was blotted out; but the 
fifth, in its clear beauty, brings relief; and in the 
sixth we find the forces and the strength of all 
the preceding. The seventh, on the “ Religious 
Element in Human Nature,” shows most conclu- 
sively the fearful responsibility of those moral char- 
acters, and that “power to become the sons of 
God” is freely, richly proffered. The three next 
chapters depict the transit of the soul from death 
to life. The opening page expresses more than 
we can say, and we give it to the reader as a speci- 
men to lure him to the full perusal: 

“The grandest spectacle which the universe af- 
fords is that of a ruined spirit reassuming its pris- 
tine purity and power. It is the resurrection of 
the soul—the moment when its corruption puts on 
incorruption. Such a transition not only enlists 
the sympathies of a seraphic devotion, but may 
well rivet the attention of any thoughtful mind. 
The purely scientific gaze which wanders through 
creation, watching with reverential enthusiasm the 
gradual development of material forces, from the 
faint glimmering of the floating star-dust, to the 
full beauty of an organized and furnished world, 
finding at each step the reward of some clearer 
reflection of Him in whom they live, and move, 
and have their being, can not be insensible to the 
breathless interest of that hour, when the denizen 
of one of the least of all these rolling orbs, out- 
cast and reckless in his treason, is brought face to 
face with the Almighty, is forgiven and trans- 
formed, and made a partaker of the divine nature. 
How thrilling to watch the momentary changes by 
which that spirit, under the benignant smile of 
reconciliation, loses the image of the earthly, and 
wears the image of the heavenly! But when we 
know that upon the promptitude and completeness 
of that transfo:mation in this brief life depends 





the destiny of all the undying future; when this 
fleeting hour concentrates within itself all the 
eternal possibilities of blessing or of anguish, the 
history of that soul for that one hour is its history 
forever, and we can not leave its slightest event 
unstudied and unappreciated. We would watch the 
processes of the new creation—the gradual glow 
and quivering of life upon the countenance of the 
corpse-like soul.” 

The ninth applies the test once more; and if the 
“Criterion” seems severe, to “the law and the 
testimony” is the appeal. Then, supposing the 
argument has had some, if not its due effect, the 
book closes with a calm and thoughtful appeal 
to moral men. When thus the mind of the reader 
has passed from point to point—and this can not 
be done without considerable effort, except to the 
deeply trained—he becomes conscious of a new 
light on this important subject; and while he thanks 
God for the moral beauty with which his loved 
ones are enrobed, and for the vantage-ground which 
they thus possess, he sees their exact position in the 
sight of God, and must—by all his love—be aroused 
to wise and well directed effort in their behalf. 

We speak that which we dv know. Said an em- 
inent clergyman, “ These views strike me forcibly, 
for I have never been able to apprehend but two 
classes—saints and sinners—[abstractly true,] and 
always felt I lacked something.” Said another, 
after perusing the bouk—and he was a man of 
thought and of superiur pulpit qualifications— 
“Heretofore I have seen ‘men as trees walking’ 
on this subject, but now I see.” 

We claim originality for the book. While it 
allows man a moral ability which justly renders 
him accountable for his conduct, it yet makes him 
so entirely dependent upon the Holy Spirit’s influ- 
ence for its right exercise and improvement, that 
the doctrine of total depravity is fully maintained. 
It objects to the Chalmerian view for reasons clear 
and conclusive; and equally to the Unitarian as 
opposed to the clear Scripture view of man’s fallen 
state. The author steers between or seizes the 
isolated elements of truth contained in each, and 
so presents a new and striking combination; while 
his views on the “separate moralities” and on the 
“false-work” of redemp'ion’s plan are, as far as 
we have read, entirely original. 

But we must close. If the class for whom it 
was designed will read it, the intended result 
would unquestionably be gained in many instances. 
But failing this—for it may not become a popular 
work—that same result will be gained in an indi- 
rect way. We think the book is calculated to make 
a deep impression on the ministerial mind—on men 
who value souls—who, in every station, look on the 
characters which we have described, and love them 
as Jesus did; who have felt the difficulty of ap- 
proaching them from the apparent dubiousness of 
their position, but who, in the light thus gained, 
will have their own perceptions quickened, and, 
while they yield these friends due credit for all 
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they do possess of loveliness and virtue, will 
be able to discriminate and make manifest the 
“one thing” which is so fearfully lacking. We 
commend it also to the female readers of the La- 
dies’ Repository; many of them women of strong 
minds, cultivated intellects, and warm affections, 
who, by the combination and sanctified use of all 
these talents, are exerting an influence scarcely in- 
ferior to the ministers of God, and who, above all 
others, are qualified to win, through their “gentle 
ministries,” the gifted, the lofty, and the moral, 
who turn with scorn from the sterner influence 
of their brother man. And we rejoice to believe 
that this new aspect of these vital truths will aid 
many a thoughtful mind, arouse many a languid 
heart, and quicken into profitable action the slum- 
bering faculties of those who have not heretofore 
exercised aright the talents committed to their care. 





“THE LORD IS GOOD.” 


CONTRASTED SIMILES. 


BY ALEX. CLARE, 
Tue vernal light, adorning 
Each day with beams renew’d, 
Seems telling us at morning, 
“The Lord is ever good!” 
The gentle, lute-like vespers, 
That murmaor through the wood 
In quiet breathings, whisper, 
“The Lord is ever good!” 
The fragrant Spring, displaying 
Her beauteous flowerhood 
Along the vales, is saying, 
“The Lord is ever good!” 
When Autumn strews before us 
Her plenteous stores of food, 
Let all respond in chorus, 
“The Lord is ever good!” 
Those sunny days of pleasure, 
When cares do not intrude, 
Speak sweetly this glad measure, 
“The Lord is ever good!” 
When clouds of sorrow near us 
Tn hours of solitude, 
Still, still do these words cheer us, 
“The Lord is ever good!” 
The fountain, failing never, 
That sparkles in the wood, 
With rippling voice, says, ‘‘ Ever— 
The Lord is ever good!” 
That awe-inspiring wonder, 
Niagara’s mighty flood, 
Repeats in tones of thunder, 
“The Lord, the Lord is good!” 
A child's light, merry laughter 
Proclaims in cheerful mood, 





As echo answers after, 
“The Lord is ever good!” 

The man, whose frame is riven 
By age and servitude, 

May raise his eyes to heaven, 
And say, ‘‘ The Lord is good!” 





0, TRUST HIM NOT, FAIR MAIDEN! 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER, 

Dark clustering curls are shading 
His forehead high and fair, 

The noble seal of manhood 
God has imprinted there. 

His lustrous eyes are beaming 
With intellect and truth; 

Still lingers in his open glance 
The sweet, clear smile of youth. 

Yet trust him not, fair maiden; 
There’s danger by his side; 

The red wine oft pollutes the lip 
That woos thee for a bride. 

Dark clouds around are gath’ring; 
Brave not the coming storm; 

The serpent wears his loveliest guise— 
The fiend, his noblest form. 


O, happy, gentle maiden! 
Fond hearts are bound to thine; 
Bethink thee ere thou lightly leave 
The homestead’s hallowed shrine. 
There dwells the gentle mother 
Who watched thy dawning life— 
The sister who will weep o'er thee— 
A broken-hearted wife. 
Turn not so oft, so fondly, 
To gaze upon his face; 
That fair, high brow already wears 
The shadow of disgrace. 
There’s music in his manly voice, 
His words of love and pride— 
Shall those rich tones allure thee, love, 
To be a drunkard’s bride? 
His glorious might of intellect, 
The gem-thoughts that illume, 
Are but so many beacon-lights 
To warn thee of thy doom. 
The flood of strong temptation 
Is swelling high and wide, 
And hopest thou with human love 
To stay the ’whelming tide? 
Vain is the strength of reason! 
The spirit light divine 
Is powerless, while his hand still clasps 
The sparkling cup of wine. 
O, trust him not, fair maiden! 
There’s danger by his side; 
It is a sad, a fearful fate 
To be a drunkara’s bride. 
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AN INCIDENT IN INDIAN HISTORY. 
BY REV. @&. STEELE. 

Ir was one of those days peculiar to the au- 
tumnal season, when numerous groups of Indians 
might have been seen trailing their serpentine way 
to the then remote village of La Point, upon the 
southern shore of Lake Superior. Nature was ar- 
rayed in her most lovely attire. The crimson forest 
foliage, with its almost infinite variety of shades, 
was in beautiful harmony with the soft, mellow 
rays of an October sun. No breezes were stirring 
in the mighty forest, or rippling waves disturbed 
the slumbering stillness of the Queen of Lakes. 
The twittering of the birds and the humming of 
the insects were only heard, save when the shrill 
voice of the Indian broke in discordant music upon 
the stillness of the scene. 

The occasion of this convocation was the distri- 
bution and reception of annuities, settled upon the 
Indians by treaty with the United States Govern- 
ment, for their forest lands, payable in annual 

The “payment” is always a season of exciting 
interest to the Indians, but circumstances had ren- 
dered it peculiarly so at present. A council, com- 
posed of the dignitaries of their respective bands, 
had been agreed upon in connection with this as- 
semblage, befure which were to be brought matters 
of grave and serious importance. The signal that 
was to summons this high tribunal was now seen 
waving over the camp of the ruling chief—it was 
the honored “stars and stripes” of our national 
confederacy. 

Instantly the forest sages, arrayed in their courtly 
garments, are seen, in inconvenient numbers, col- 
lecting in and around the camp of their honored 


‘chief. How diversified is their appearance! Some 


of them are venerable with age—their whitened 
locks and trembling limbs speak for them a speedy 
rest in a forest grave; others appear more youthful 
and vigorous. Had these native minds of gigantic 
mold been disciplined under the elevating influence 
of Christianity, they would have done honor to 
the senate chamber of any nation, and enriched 
the arts and sciences by the splendor of their 
genius; but, alas for them! oblivion will soon ex- 
tinguish every memorial of their greatness, and 
blot from earth the very traces of their existence. 
Nearly the last to arrive is a man venerable with 
age, trembling upon the top of his staff; his visage 
is indicative of the deepest sorrow. Directly behind 
him fullows a youth of about twenty three years; his 
countenance, naturally open and buoyant, is fallen, 
and his small, piercing eyes are resting upon the 
ground on which he treads. The former is a veteran 
chief; the latter is his only son; but he is a murderer, 
the innocent blood of a fellow-youth has polluted 
his hands, and remorse now preys upon his guilty 
soul. His destiny is in the hands of the tribunal 
now assembled, and the heart-stricken parent is 





“delivering him up to the council.” What may be 
the final result of their deliberations time will dis- 
close. Let us, reader, then patiently wait the issne; 
and in the mean time perhaps we may learn some- 
thing more respecting this melancholy affair. 

The prisoner, we have said, was the son of a 
veteran chief, and the sole hope and support of his 
declining years; he was, indeed, the cherished ob- 
ject of his father’s affections—the only tie that 
bound him to earth. Long since had the leafy 
grave covered the wife of his youth, and more 
recently closed upon the loved form of an only 
surviving daughter. Neither was the son insensi- 
ble to the high claims of his aged parent; he loved 
him, and willingly toiled fur his sake; but unfor- 
tunately he loved another. A wild flower of his 
native forest had captivated his youthful heart; he 
sought her as his bride, and would fain have intro- 
duced her to the camp of his aged father, to fill a 
vacancy which death had occasioned in the sudden 
removal of an only sister. His prospects were now 
favorable to the attainment of the long-cherished 
object upon which his soul was centered. The 
preliminaries preparatory to the bridal-day were 
being arranged, and bright prospects of future hap- 
piness were passing before his vision, when an- 
other sought the hand of his promised bride. The 
equilibrium of his mind was greatly disturbed by 
this unexpected aspect which his matrimonial af- 
fairs had assumed. Success and defeat for a time 
seemed to be held in equipoise, but at length pre- 
ponderated in favor of his rival suitor. 

That another who had been the intimate friend 
and companion of his youth, and in violation of 
plighted faith, should bear from him the choicest 
object of his affections was more than his native 
heart could endure. His feelings kindle into indig- 
nation, and he hastily determines upon revenge. 

The object of his vengeful ire, in unconscious 
danger, roams at pleasure through the wild forest 
in vigorous chase of the nimble deer; but an un- 
seen eye is upon him. The tread of his pursuer is 
slow and cautious—now skulking away in the thick 
underwood, and now, prostrate in his person, he 
crawls upon the mossy ground. His unsuspecting 
victim is but a little in the distance, carelessly 
reposing his weary limbs upon the fallen trunk 
of a forest tree. A moment more, and with him 
death is passed, and time exchanged for eternity. 

The fallen youth was also the only son of an 
aged Indian. In addition to the weight of years, 
he had been an invalid, which wholly disqualified 
him for active labor. He was, therefore, himself, 
together with an infirm wife and a younger daugh- 
ter, entirely dependent for maintenance upon the 
industry and frugality of his son. That their only 
hope should be thus violently taken from them in 
the evening time of their life was, indeed, more 
than nature could bear. The mother, whose soul 
was bound up in the life of her son, broken. hearted, 
lingered but a few weeks after this mournful event. 
Her lifeless form was laid beside the slumbering 
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remains of her fallen son, while the father and 
daughter mourned in unmitigated sorrow. 

The guilty one for a time seeks refuge from jus- 
tice in the dense forest. In vain is search made 
for his hiding-place, and the effurt is abandoned in 
despair. Things stood thus, when the venerable 
father offered himself as a substitute for his guilty 
son. This was in keeping with the requirements 
of Indian custom, sanctioned by the practice of 
ages. ‘ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” 
are the inexorable demands of offended Justice 
among the aboriginal race, except at the instance 
of the injured party, who may alone exercise the 
high prerogative of forgiveness. 

With what peculiar interest did this heart-stricken 
parent now contemplate the unfortunate condition 
of hisson! Though guilty of a high offense, which 
his sense of propriety must condemn as inexcus- 
able, yet he loves him still. He beholds in him 
youthful vigor and activity of person, blended with 
mental strength, which inspires him with confident 
hope in reference to his future greatness and suc- 
cess. It is he, too, who is to inherit the honors of 
the chieftainship, and transmit his name to his 
future progeny. That he should now fall in the 
morning of his days by the avenger of blood was 
more than his heart could endure, and he ardently 
hoped that he would remain in unknown obscurity 
till his own useless life had made the required 
atonement, and himself offered in sacrifice, a ran- 
som for the life of an only son. But such was not 
his privilege: the son returns; the love which he 
bore to an aged parent. drove him from his hiding- 
place to suffer the just demands of hiscrime. Had 
he been the willing instrument of his father’s vio- 
lent death, he himself declares that ever after life 
would have been but a living death. 

His unexpected return was but a few days pre- 
vious to the sitting of the council. The greeting 
scene presents one of those sublime passages which 
sometimes occur in the history of human events 
that defy the painter’s art to imitate. Such was 
the scene before us. We might speak of the tears 
whick were mutually shed as the sorrowing parent 
grasped the hand of his long-absent and guilty 
son, but the expression of countenance in connec- 
tion with those tears evince feelings too profoundly 
sacred for the most graphic pen. Let it suffice to 
say, that the father was by far the greatest sufferer. 
The ignominious death which he had hoped to 
have endured for the sake of his son was even 
pleasure in comparison with the now painful pros- 
pect of seeing his son fall by the hand of the 
avenger. In that event all his hopes would forever 
be entombed and nothing remain but a dreary ex- 
istence, without the means of sustaining it; but to 
present appearances there is for him no remedy. 
The son is inflexible in his purpose, and obsti- 
nately refuses again to seek obscurity at the ex- 
pense of his father’s life. 

The dreaded journey to the place of judgment is 
commenced. The age of the father, together with 





the intense anxiety of mind which both suffer, ill 
prepares them toendure it. Their way lies through 
a dense forest, seventy miles distant. In unbroken 
silence they thread their meandering course, rest- 
ing their sleepless bodies at night beneath the 
spreading foliage of some clustering forest branches, 
till the third day's close brings them to the place 
of solemn destiny. 

We have before marked their appearance as they 
entered the place of tribunal, and are now more 
deeply interested to learn the result of their de- 
liberations, 

The crime is most frankly cc 
too, without any reference to the circumstances 
that led to the commission of the crime. No plea 
of justification or even of extenuation is for a mo- 
ment attempted. With heroic firmness the pris- 
oner proclaims his readiness to expiate his crime 
in any manner which the council may determine. 
He is calm and determined. 

The council, with great unanimity of opinion, 
adjudge him to be worthy of death, and formally 
deliver him to the father of the fallen son, as the 
rightful executioner of their sentence by any method 
which he may determine. 

The scene now becomes not only one of deep 
and thrilling interest, but of surpassing moral 
beauty. The venerable man of sorrow, with his 
silver gray locks, whitened by the frost of three- 
score years, arose from a mat upon which he had 
been thoughtfully reclining, and proceeded to ad- 
dress the council. 

Most touchingly does he speak of the love which 
he bore to his son, and the gloom which bad now 
settled upon his prospects by the painful stroke 
which had so suddenly removed him from his em- 
brace. He also tenderly refers to his faithful wife, 
who, broken in spirit, was unable to recover from 
the effects of the dreadful event, and was by it 
rapidly hurried to a premature grave; and he could 
not long, he said, survive the trying ordeal through 
which he was then passing. Here unbidden tears 
coursed down his furrowed cheeks, and the strug- 
gling emotions of his soul overcome his voice, and 
for a few moments all was silence. ‘‘ But I can 
not,” he continues, “take the life of this son of 
my aged friend. It will not give me back my own 
dear child, while it will deprive him of his. As 
for revenge, I ask for none; I desire none.” Then 
directing his address to the father of the condemned 
youth, he continued, “This your son shall now be- 
come my son—I will adopt him in the place of 
mine, who is not. As he has faithfully served you, 
so shall he now serve me; and as I loved my son, 
so will I now love your son. My only daughter 
shall be his sister, and my wigwam shall be his 
abiding home.” 

The whole council was overcome, and eyes un- 
used to weep poured forth tears like rain from the 
watery cloud. The father who had been the sub- 
ject of this tender address instantly extended his 
brawny arms, and encircled the preserver of the 
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life of his son, while he sobbed the tears of un- 
spoken gratitude upon his generous friend. 

This man was a Christian; his lessons of benev- 
olence had been drawn from a higher and purer 
source than Indian mythology, and it was now 
that these opposing systems were seen in lovely 
contrast. 

The adopted son returned with his Christian 
father to the place made desolate and vacant by 
the violence of his own hand. With studied care 
does he labor to repair the injury which he had 
occasioned to the bereaved family. A few years 
pass away, and the adopted father is laid beside 
the moldering remains of his loved ones in a forest 
grave. His death is peaceful and happy. None 
lament it more deeply than the son of his adoption. 
The daughter becomes the wife of another. The 
young chief, now a humble Christian through the 
instrumentality of his adopted friends, inherits the 
honors of his natural father, and still lives, a model 
of Christian virtue. 

Thus, reader, I have given you substantially a 
true narrative of Indian history, as given to me 
by an Indian friend. May we see in it the beauties 
of Christianity among the Indians, and contribute 
more liberally to the support of missionaries among 
them! 





DAVID TENIERS AND HIS WIVES. 


Davip Texrers was scarcely eleven years old 
when the painter Rubens came one day into the 
workshop of his father. David was daubing a 
small sketch; at the sight of the great master the 
brush fell from his hand. Rubens, perceiving that 
his presence disconcerted the youth, picked it up, 
and added some touches to his work. From that 
day David Teniers determined to be a great man; 
yet during more than ten years he worked as a mere 
painter of signs, waiting, like our old friend Dick 
Tinto, for better days, till the Archduke. Leopold 
appointed him his painter in ordinary, and gentle- 
man of the chamber. 

A little adventure suddenly decided his fate. It 
happened about that time, that a certain gentleman 
of the court, being about to marry, gave instruc- 
tions to Teniers to paint him a representation of 
the god Hymen. The gentleman being a connois- 
seur, Teniers employed upon the work all the 
resources of his genius; he imitated the graces of 
Albano, and the coloring of Rubens, till his Hymen 
became more beautiful than Adonis. The painter 
did not forget the flambeau: never did hymeneal- 
torch shine with greater brilliancy. On the eve of 
the nuptials, Teniers invited the gentleman to his 
studio. ‘“ Here,” said he, “you behold the highest 
ideal of love and beauty which my imagination has 
presented to me.” 

“You have hardly been so successful as I ex- 
pected,” said the gentleman, shaking his head with 
an air of discontent. ‘I have a better idea of 





Hymen than this. There is something wanting— 
a certain expression, a something which I feel, 
though I can not explain it.” 

“You are right in being dissatisfied with my 
work,” replied Teniers. “It is scarcely dry yet. 
My colors, like those of our great masters, improve 
with time. Allow me io bring you this picture in 
afew weeks. Since your marriage takes place to- 
morrow, you will have other business to attend to 
besides looking at a portrait of Hymen. Take my 
word; and if you find I am mistaken, I renounce 
my claim to be paid for the work.” 

The gentleman had nothing to reply: he left the 
artist’s abode to visit his intended bride. She was 
a Flemish woman, of Spanish origin, as worthy of 
the pencil of Murillo as of that of Rubens; but as 
the lady had nothing to recommend her but her 
face, her mind not equaling her beauty,. Teniers, 
like a sensible man, desired to give the gentleman 
time enough to recognize Hymen in his actual 
aspect. At the end of three months, he anys 
his picture to the residence of his friend. 

“You are right,” exclaimed the latter at the first 
glance. “Time has much improved your picture. 
Age is necessary even to the most perfect work. 
You will allow, however, that the expression is a 
little toolively. It is Hymen, remember, not Cupid, 
whom you intended to portray. That laughing 
eye is scarcely natural. Hymen is a reasonable 
god after all.” 

“Excellent!” exclaimed Teniers. ‘The lover is 
now only the husband. It has turned out as I pre- 
dicted. Know, then, that it is not my painting, but 
your ideal, that has changed.” For the honor of 
his wife, the gentleman was inclined to be angry; 
but how could he meet such a triumphant experi- 
ment? He offered at once to pay him the stipu- 
lated price. 

“No,” said the painter; “my genius has failed 
me in this affair. Grant me a few days more.” 

Teniers set to work again, and accomplished a 
chef-d’wuvre. By the aid of perspective, he con- 
trived to produce a portrait of Hymen which should 
appear charming when viewed sideways, at a cer- 
tain distance; but which, on a closer inspection, 
should be found to have aslight frown. The Arch- 
duke Leopold having heard the history of this 
picture, desired that it should be placed at the 
end of his gallery. The curious, married and un- 
married, came to inspect it. Dufresnoy, who re- 
lates this anecdote in his witty manner, concludes 
his recital thus: ‘The Duke caused the portrait to 
be placed above a kind of dais, to mount which 
the visitor had to pass a step very polished and 
slippery. Below this was the pleasing point of 
view; but no sooner had you passed the ‘step,’ 
than, farewell to the charm!—it was no longer the 
same thing.” 

Cornelius Schut, the painter poet; first related 
this little story. “What is more curious,” said he 
in his narrative, “is that this portrait of Hymen 
brought about the marriage of David Teniers.” 
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Cornelius Schut had a ward named Anne Breughel, 
daughter of Breughel of Velours, also a painter. 
As she was beautiful, and of pleasing manners, 
old Cornelius Schut took a pleasure in walking 
abroad with her. Sometimes they visited the stu- 
dios of Rubens and Van Baelen, who were also her 
guardians; sometimes the court of the Archduke; 
at other times, they spent the day in the country, 
or in making an excursion by water. One day, as 
they were walking in the Archduke’s gallery, and 
her guardian was pointing out to her the famous 
picture of Hymen, Teniers happened to come in. 
After some remarks upon the weather, poetry, and 
painting, Teniers said to the young maiden, “ Would 
mademoiselle like to pass the step?” 

“Yes,” she replied, perhaps without reflecting. 

“I take you at your word,” said Teniers, offering 
her his hand. Anne Breughel blushed} and refused 
to pass. Cornelius Schut treated the matter rather 
as a poet than a guardian. 

“Why should you object?” said he, smiling. 

““What would be the advantage,” she replied, 
somewhat embuldened, “since once on the other 
side the picture changed in color and effect?” 

“For you and me, never!” exclaimed the young 
painter gallantly. ‘Or, rather, I promise you to 
recross the fatal step immediately.” At that crit- 
ical moment some strangers happened to come in. 
Teniers saluted his friends respectfully, and with- 
drew, already in love with the young girl. The 
next day, after some hesitation, he entered the 
studio of Cornelius Schut, who was painting some 
camelias in a garland of flowers. 

«Master Cornelius,” said Teniers, ‘‘ will you tell 
me what is the best thing to be done to please a 
young maiden?” 

“Write her some verses,” said the poet. “So 
you are in love, eh?” 

“To desperation—to the point, in fact, that the 
Archduke says I have lost my senses.” 

“ And with whom, Master David Teniers?” 

“Do you not guess?” replied the cunning young 
artist. ‘Ah, if I could write verses like yours!” 

“I am not master of the hand of Anne Breughel,” 
said Schut, divining the object of his passion. 
“She has two other guardians—Rubens and Van 
Baelen. Besides, | take her for a woman of spirit, 
who will have a husband of her own choosing, 
and no other.” 

Teniers, meeting Rubens soon after, asked him 
in like manner, “ What was the best thing to be 
done to please a young maiden?” 

“ Make her a flattering portrait,” replied the great 
painter. 

“O that I had your genius!” exclaimed Teniers; 
“I would make my portrait even more beautiful 
than Anne Breughel.” 

“If it is Anue Breughel you are thinking of,” 
replied Rubens, “go to our grave old friend Van 
Baelen: he will tell you, like an old philosopher 
who has subdued the passions of man’s nature, 
what is best to be done in such a case.” 


Teniers went directly to the house of the old 
painter; he found him painting, upon copper, a 
copy of his great work, “St. John Preaching in 
the Desert.” Teniers had seen the original often 
in the palace of the Archduke. He came at once 
to the object of his visit. ‘What is the best thing 
to be done to please a young maiden?” 

“ Love her sincerely,” replied Van Baelen. 

“You are perhaps right; and yet I adore Anne 
Breughel, who, I imagine, is not in the least affected 
by my passion.” 

The three guardians interrogated their ward in 
turn. She had not forgotten David Teniers. It 
turned out that Van Baelen had spoken more wisely 
than his colleagues. The three took counsel to- 
gether: they weighed in the balance the talent of 
Teniers and the fortune of Anne Breughel—the 
miud of the one, and the beauty of the other. 
After some debate, they decided for the marriage. 
The young pair were brought together at a supper 
at the house of Rubens, who, as well as his guests, 
amused himself with observing their mutual em- 
barrassment. At the dessert, they told Teniers 
that they had invited him as a witness to the mar- 
riage-contract of Anne Breughel, in his character 
of adisciple of her grandfather, old Peter Breughel. 
Svon afterward the notary presented himself very 
gravely: a space was cleared for him at the end of 
the table. He unrolled the parchment, mended 
his pen, and prepared to read the marriage-contract 
of the future partners. Young David no longer 
doubted his happiness. 

This marriage-contract, still preserved in the 
archives of the city of Antwerp, is prepared rather 
in favor of the wife than the husband. It stipu- 
lates, that, in case of the decease of Anne Breughel, 
their children shall receive, not only the property 
which she brought him as her marriage-portion, 
but also all interest in the joint property settled 
by the contract. We shall see presently that the 
clause was strictly fulfilled. The three guardians, 
artists as they were, had made all their arrange- 
ments like suber lawyers. The marriage took place 
a few days afterward. On the morning of the wed- 
ding, the Archduke presented Teniers with a minia- 
ture portrait of himself, and a gold chain. Anne 
Breughel was of a sweet disposition and pleasing 
manners. She brought her husband four children, 
and loved him to the last as on the first day of her 
marriage; while he, in his turn, loved her with all 
the tenderness of his passionate nature. In short, 
they never saw Hymen except on the favorable side 
of the step. 

In the first years of his wedded life, Teniers con- 
tinued to reside in the palace of Leopold, working 
almost exclusively for the King of Spain, who was 
so delighted with his works that he had a gallery 
built expressly fur them. At first the artist did 
scarcely any thing more than copy the great mas- 
ters of the Flemish and Italian schools. After a 
little while, growing weary of following others, 
, stroke by stroke, he contented himself with merely 
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imitating them. His imitations enjoyed a singular 
reputation, some persons even going so far as to 
prefer them to the models. He was particularly 
successful in his imitations of Rubens, which many 
mistook for the works of that master. But Teniers 
at length determined to be in his turn an original 
painter. 

In his leisure hours, remembering the counsels 
of his aged father, he sketched by a few strokes of 
his pencil a scene taken near by, of pure and sim- 
ple nature. Suddenly he abandoned his grand 
subjects. Eminently Flemish, he limited his field 
to a Flemish horizon. He was wearied of gazing 
upon saints in ecstasy, and penitent Magdalens: 
he had never met with such things in his simple 
way of life. Was it not time the human form 
should be painted under some other phase, and in 
a character more true to nature? If painting should 
be a mirror of nature, why not set that mirror be- 
side the public way, as well as in the unfrequented 
by-roads? A picture of happiness, fresh and navf, 
a reflex of actual life, can never be unworthy of 
art: prose may be made pleasing as well as verse. 
Thus reasoned the young artist. 

Adrien Brauwer and Van Creesbeck had already 
taken sketches among the mariners and other fre- 
quenters of the cabarets of Antwerp, of all the 
original physiognomies to be found there. There 
was not an interior of a public house, not a droll 
or characteristic face, which they had not copied a 
dozen times. Teniers saw that he must seek for a 
new world; but he had not to look far for that. In 
the little village of Perck, between Malines and 
Antwerp, there happened to be a chateau to.be sold, 
called the Chateau of the Three Towers—an an- 
cient Gothic edifice, worthy of lodging a prince. 
Teniers, who was, indeed, a prince among Flemish 
painters, purchased it, resolved to pass the remain- 
der of his life there in the study of nature, and in 
the enjoyment of his good fortune. The place was 
well chosen—a church with pointed spire, meadow, 
lake, picturesque inclosure, boors, topers. carba- 
rets—every thing he wanted was to be found in 
Perck and its environs. He lived here in good 
style, keeping lackeys and equipages; and his cha- 
teau became a celebrated rendezvous for the chase. 
The Archduke Leopold, the Prince of Orange, the 
Duke of Marlborough, and many illustrious per- 
sons Visited himthere. Twice his extravagant way 
of life brought him to the verge of ruin; the first 
time, he set to work to repair his fortunes by paint- 
ing day and night. He did not dispense with a 
single horse or servant, nor did he even receive 
fewer of those illustrious visitors from all coun- 
tries, who, in the Chateau des Trois Tours, fancied 
themselves in a royal palace. His industry restored 
his finances. It is said that at this time he even 
produced as many as three hundred and fifty paint- 
ings in a single year; but this extraordinary fecun- 
dity disheartened his purchasers, and his works 
fell in value. There is a tradition—but an im- 
probable one—that he then adopted the singular 





expedient of spreading abroad a report of his own 
death, and that his wife even went into mourning, 
to induce a belief in the story, and thus enhance 
the value of his works. 

Teniers was in the midst of his career when his 
wife died. His affliction was beyond measure: his 
chateau, so cheerful before, became somber and 
comfortless; Nature, his ordinary teacher, spoke 
to him now of nothing but Anne Breughel. His 
marriage contract compelling him to give up every 
thing on the death of his wife, the painter found 
himself, by this calamity, suddenly reduced to pov- 
erty. His children would not have allowed the 
clauses of the contract to be executed in their favor; 
but Teniers, in spite of the entreaties of his friends, 
resolved to strip himself of every thing in the very 
year of her death; saying that “he would never 
consent to live upon the property of orphans.” 
The chateau changed owners, and he retired to 
Brussels. Here he lived a solitary life, turning 





his thoughts unceasingly to the remembrance of | 


his dear Anne, and devoting himself to the prac- 
tices of religion, and to watching over the progress 
of his children at college. 

Though living now in the most humble style, he 
had been compelled to retain one of his horses— 
all his pictures being the result of short journeys 
into the country. On these excursions he had sev- 
eral times revisited Perck, wandering in the neigh- 
borhood of the chateau, and lingering over its 
associations of love and fame. One evening he 
noticed, through the railing of the grounds of the 
chateau, a young lady walking in the garden, whose 
face bore several points of resemblance to that of 
Anne Breughel. In his surprise, he let fall the 
reins upon the neck of his horse, which began to 
bite at the hanging branches of a willow. His 
eyes followed involuntarily the apparition, which 


seemed to him to be a dream of the past. Ina | 


moment the young lady disappeared by a retired 
pathway leading tothechateau. Teniers continued 
musing, looking now toward the lake, and now 
toward the spot where she had vanished. “My 
poor Anue, you are pow dead to me,” he exclaimed 
pensively. ‘No, you are not dead. I see you 
every-where—under these trees, at yonder window, 
beside that lake where we have walked so often.” 

While musing thus, the poor painter did not 
perceive that his horse, which had also his rem- 
iniscences, had begun to take the road to the sta- 
bles. Upon the bridge he drew up the reins again, 
and said, sighing, ‘“‘ No, no, my trusty friend; we 
have no longer any right to be here.” That day 
Teniers returned to his solitary home more sad 
than usual. 

“Why did I sell the chateau?” said he with bit- 
terness. ‘There I should have been, in some sort, 
nearer to my dear Anne. In those old favorite 
haunts I might still, in imagination, have seen and 
heard her.” 

The next day he could not refrain from returning 
to Perck. The chateau was then in the possession 
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of a wealthy retired counselor, named De Fresne. 
The latter, meeting Teniers in the neighborhood, 
and recognizing him, begged him to accompany 
him to his old home, and to consider himself still 
its master. The counselor presented him to his 
daughter, Isabelle de Fresne. She was young and 
fair, and had the same tender and simple look as 
Anne Breughel. Teniers was delighted with her. 
She painted a little; Teniers offered to give her a 
lesson. A shower of rain began to fall, and the 
advocate gladly took advantage of the circumstance 
to detain his guest. The poor painter almost be- 
lieved himself living again in his ancient splendor. 
The sweet face of Anne Breughel was missing; but 
Isabelle de Fresne was not wanting in charms. 

“What a pity,” said his host, over the dessert, 
“that you should have taken it into your head to 
leave the chateau! It was to increase the patri- 
mony of your children, I am aware; but that ap- 
pears to me to be carrying paternal affection too 
far. Such a genius as yours should have a palace 
for an abode.” ° 

“Nature is my palace,” replied the artist, casting 
at the same time a wistful look at the gilded panels 
of the Chateau des Trois Tours. 

“My greatest pleasure, Monsieur Teniers,” said 
the counselor, “would be to see you here all the 
fine season.” 

“Ah,” said Teniers, “I should be too happy to 
live in such good and fair society, but my féte-days 
are past. Once I was not only a painter, but a fine 
gentleman; now I am only a painter. All my 
pleasures now are associated with my pallet. I 
shail continue to depict scenes of happiness, but it 
will be the happiness of others.” So saying, Ten- 
iers regarded Isabelle tenderly. The young lady 
blushed, and turned the conversation into another 
channel. 

The next morning Teniers rose at daybreak to 
return to Brussels. While his horse was feeding, 
he took a stroll through one of his favorite haunts 
upon the borders of the lake. It was a clear, fresh 
morning; a light wind was slowly moving the 
mists along the fields of Vilvorde; the country, 
refreshed with the rain of the night before, filled 
the air with sweet odors; and the sun, just risen, 
touched the glittering tree-tops and the towers of 
the chateau. Arnold Houbraken relates this story. 
Teniers was leaning against the trunk of a tree, 
surveying the lake and the chateau, lost in thought, 
when suddenly raising his eyes toward the win- 
dow where he had often seen Anne Breughel look- 
ing out on fine evenings, her image appeared there 
as if by enchantment. “It is she, with her light 
hair falling in curls,” he exclaimed. “It is the 
same sweet face, so full of beauty and innocence.” 
But in another moment he recognized Isabelle de 
Fresne. “Alas!” he exclaimed, “it is not she; 
and yet”—— 

He returned to the chateau, mounted his horse, 
and rode away slowly. All that week he did noth- 
ing well. He attempted to paint from memory a 





portrait of Isabelle de Fresne, and failed; and yet, 
when it was but half finished, the face had seemed to 
remind him at the same time both of Anne Breughel 
and Isabelle de Fresne. Those two delightful im- 
ages were forever present to his mind; he sought 
to divert his thoughts from them, afraid of falling 
in love again. He made a journey into France, 
and even set out fur Italy; but he had scarcely 
arrived at Lyon when his new passion compelled 
him to retrace his steps. On his return, he found a 
letter from the counselor, complaining of his neglect. 

“Come, my dear Teniers,” he wrote; ‘‘the very 
peasants are anxious to see their old master again; 
and my daughter Isabelle finds that, even from 
such a skillful master as you, a single lesson in 
painting is not enough.” 

Teniers started immediately for Perck. The 
counselor pressed him to pass the remainder of 
the season at the chateau. The painter accepted 
his invitation, and boldly installed himself there, 
hardly sure that it was not more dangerous to 
fly from the presence of Isabelle, than to see her 
continually. 

It happened—accidentally, no doubt—that the 
young lady had for an attendant one of the fem- 
mes de chambre of Anne Breughel. This was an- 
other illusion for the painter, who, when he met 
her, found himself often about to ask her whether 
his wife was abroad in the garden, or in the walks 
in the neighborhood. The woman—by force of 
habit, no doubt—dressed her new mistress exactly 
like her previous one: there was the same arrange- 
ment of the hair, the same cap, the same lace, the 
identical colors. Teniers, meeting this living rem- 
iniscence sometimes upon the stairs, or in the dusky 
passages of the old chateau, would imagine him- 
self in a dream. More than once, on kissing the 
hand of Isabelle de Fresne, the old time seemed to 
him to have come back again. Every day he dis- 
covered some new point of resemblance. Last 
night, it was her hand; to-day, it is her foot; to- 
morrow, she will sing, and her voice will be the 
very counterpart of Anne Breughel’s. Never was 
illusion more perfect at all points. 

“What ails you, my friend?” asked his host one 
day, surprised at his absent and anxious look. 
“Does not our way of life please you?” 

“Yes,” said Teniers; “it is nothing—a passing 
recollection—a momentary regret. It is gone now.” 

One evening, after sunset, he was sitting again 
upon the ground beside the little lake, idly brush- 
ing the tall water grasses with his feet. Isabelle 
and her servant passed him in the pleasure-boat. 
The light vail of evening falling upon land and 
water confirmed the painter’s misty reverie; he 
was no longer master of himself, as in the broad 
daylight. The head of the skiff grazed lightly on 
the bank, and he rushed forward. 

“ Anne! Anne!” he exclaimed, when they found 
themselvesalone. ‘ Pardon me—Isabelle, I meant,” 
continued he, falling at her feet, in the chivalrous 
fashion of the times. 
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“Well,” said she, carried away by his manner, 
“ Anne Breughel, if you will.” It may be easily 
imagined that the young Isabelle, perhaps a little 
romantic, had secretly loved Teniers; that, touched 
by his sorrow for Anne Breughel, she had under- 
taken the task of consoling him, coming by de- 
grees, by means of these illusions, to take the place 
of his adored wife. 

Three weeks afterward Teniers married the daugh- 
ter of the counselor. He returned to the chateau, 
and took again to his old way of life. Isabelle de 
Fresne, charmed by the simplicity of his genius, 
and his noble manners, remained devoted to him 
till the time of her death. She knew that her 
greatest charm for him was that she reminded him 
of his first wife. Far from complaining, or feeling 
vexed on that account, she took pains to acquire 
the habits of Anne Breughel, with the generous 
intention of pleasing her husband. Teniers, in 
his turn, delighted with having found so sweet a 
companion, loved her for her own, and for Anne 
Breughel’s sake. 

The painter survived his second wife, and died 
at the age of upward of eighty. After her death 
he returned to Brussels again, and lived in strict 
retirement, devoted to his art. One of his sons, a 
Franciscan monk at Malines, held him in his arms 
as he breathed his last; through the zeal of this 
son, he had become more than ever attached to the 
Catholic Church. For the convent at Malines he 
painted his “Nineteen Martyrs of Gorcum.” The 
son has lett a biography of his father, interspersed 
with orisons and litanies; the only interesting por- 
tion is the end, in which he describes the death of 
the great painter. 

Already in a state of unconsciousness, David 
Teniers only spoke at long intervals. In the mid- 
dle of the night, after a painful sigh, he touk the 
hand of his son with agitation: “See you, yon- 
der?—yonder!” he exclaimed. He saw, no doubt, 
passing in his mind all the curious creations of his 
pencil. The Franciscan looked in the direction 
which he indicated. 

“I see nothing, father.” 

“Do you see,” continued the painter, without 
heeding his reply, “the alchemist in that labora- 
tory, meditating? He turns toward me to bid me 
farewell. Farewell, then! What didI say? It is 
a drinker—there are two—three—four—the odor of 
their ale rises to my head. O the deep politicians! 
these are the men who transport our Flanders into 
Spain. The drunkards! it is merely that they may 
drink from glasses overflowing with Malaga. My 
son, stop that boor from smoking, who has nothing 
to say apropos. I hear his pipe snap. No, it is 
the violin of poor old Nicholas Ssest. There is a 
fair, then, in Perck to-day. Open the window, and 
let me hear their cries better. Excellent! how they 
dance under the balcony! Take care, Margaret! 
Look at that sly chemist. The old dotard! It is 
a good thing, indeed, to have gray hairs. «I like 
your violin, Master Soest; but what are you play- 











ing there? O my son, my son! look there! this is 
fearful indeed !” 

The dying painter shuddered from head to fvot, 
and passed his hands over his eyes. “Do you see 
that doleful dance?—all their mirth is gone now. 
Old Nicholas Svest is nothing but a skeleton. 
Look how he whirls, and whirls, and whirls in the 
dusk—all hastening to the church-yard. They are 
gone! Farewell, farewell, my friends. Call my 
servant—it is time to go!” 

These were, as nearly as possible, the last words 
of the laborious painter of nature. In obedience 
to his wish, the son had his remains deposited in 
the choir of the church of Perck, under that tower 
which, in his pictures, stands forth against so many 
horizons.—Chambers’s Journal. 





PROVERBS EXPRESSIVE OF GOD'S MORAL GOY- 
ERNMENT. 

In every language some of its noblest proverbs 
are those which embody men’s confidence in God’s 
moral government of the world. Thus, “ Punish- 
ment is lame, but it comes,” which, if not old, yet 
rests on an image derived from antiquity, is good, 
although inferior in every way, in energy of ex- 
pression, as in fullness of sense, to the ancient 
Greek one, “The mill of God grinds late, but it 
grinds to powder” —’O: Sly daturs pvacs, dartcucs 
dt arta. And then how awfully sublime another 
which has come down to us as a part of the wis- 
dom of the ancient heathen world; I mean the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Dii laneos habent pedes”—The feet of the 
[avenging] deities are shod with wool. Who that 
has studied the history of the great crimes and 
criminals of the world, but will with shuddering 
awe set his seal to this proverb? Indeed, meditat- 
ing on such and the source from which we have 
derived them, one is tempted to believe that the faith 
in a divine retribution evermore making itself felt 
in the world was stronger then than now.—T'rench, 





THE FOSSIL WORLD. 


Wirs the structure and functions of animals 
which inhabited the earth previous to its occupa- 
tion by man, we have no familiarity. We see them 
only in their graves of. stone, and beneath their 
monuments of marble—creations which can not 
again die, and with which every thing mortal has 
ceased to be associated. Time, in its most hoary 
aspect, has invested them with a hallowed and a 
mystic character. The green waves have washed 
them in their coral beds, and after ages of ablu- 
tion ‘n a tempestuous sea, the ordeal of a central 
fire has completed their purification. The bones, 
and the integuments, and the meanest products of 
animal life, have thus become sainted relics which 
the most sensitive may handle, and the most deli- 
cate may prize.—Brewster. 
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Scripture Cabinet, 


GRATITUDE FoR Prersonat Bressinos.— Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits.”— 
Psalm citi, 2. 

Stir thyself up, O Christian, and be not slothful. 
Call home thy wandering thoughts; be not ungrate- 
ful. Itis the will of God that thou shouldst be thank- 
ful, and he has given thee innumerable reasons to be 
so. Search the two worlds of matter and of spirit, 
with which thou art closely connected in soul and 
body. Behold how they abound with tokens of the 
beneficence of thy God. Thy creation is a marvel. 
Thy preservation is a miracle. Thy redemption is a 
theme of love and joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
Who called thee out of nothing, and gave thee be- 
ing? The God of love. Who preserved thy being 
in its frailest hour, and fed and nourished thee to 
thy present strength? The God of love. Who gives 
thee health and raiment, and friends and fortune, 
encircling thee with his zone of blessings? The God 
of love. Who bears with thy waywardness, and for- 
bears with thy provocations, the coldness of thy af- 
fection, and the shortcomings of thy gratitude? The 
God of love. Who gives thee “ means of grace” for 
the well-being of thy soul, and sets before thee the 
“hope of glory” for the encouragement of thy faint- 
ing spirit? The God of love. Who spared not his 
own Son, but freely delivered him unto death for us 
all? The God of love. Wilt thou not, then, most 
fervently say with David, “ Bless the Lord, O my 
soul; and all that is within me, bless his holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits!” 


Pity or Gop ror nis Cartpren.— Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him.”— Psalm citi, 18. 

Who that has experienced the love and the pity of 
a parent, or has felt the yearnings of a father toward 
his child within his own breast, can read these words 
without understanding or emotion? Wecomprehend 
their meaning ata glance. We feel their power as 
we listen to their sound. The pity of a parent is the 
purest, the tenderest, the highest, which this world 
can furnish; and such, we understand, is the pity of 
the Lord. The paternal character and relationship 
on earth are the types of a paternal character and 
relationship in heaven. A father’s tender feeling 
toward his children presents the best possible illus- 
tration of the feelings of the great God in Christ 
Jesus toward them that fear him and obey his com - 
mandments. 


Tue ConFIDENCE oF THE Curist1AN.—* Whom shall 
I fear?”— Psalm gavii, 1. 

This is not the language of vain presumption, but 
the expression of Christian assurance. Whom have 
we to fear? 

God? He is reconciled. The love of God is shed 


abroad in the believer's heart, and the possession of 
Vou. XIV.—36 





love softens the feclings of fear; shall we be afraid 
to approach a reconciled Father? 

The law? It is satisfied. Those who are under 
the bond of the covenant need not fear the curse of 
the law; its threatenings are averted, and the curse 
is turned into a blessing. 

Satan? He is conquered. He can go no further 
than the length of his chain. “The God of peace 
shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly.” 

Affictions? They are sanctified. Shall I fear that 
which comes from my Father, who loves me? Shall 
I fear that which is sent for my good? Shall I fear 
that which is sent to promote the spiritual benefit of 
my soul? The diamond of piety never sparkles so 
brightly as when the Christian is surrounded with 
the darkness of affliction. 

Death? It is vanguished. To the believer it is 
only “the shadow of death;” there is no ‘substantial 
evil in it. The shadow of a serpent will not sting; 


the shadow of a lion will not devour; and the shadow 


of asword will not kill. Death is only a dark pas- 
sage that leads to our Father’s house. The unbe- 
liever has every thing to fear—God is his enemy, he 
is under the curse of the law, led captive by the 
devil, his afflictions are unsanctified, and he is un- 
prepared for death. 
‘¢ God is my strong salvation: 
What foe have I to fear! 
In darkness and temptation, 
My light, my help, is near.” 


TRANSFERRED Worps IN THE Common ENGLISH 
TEsTaMENT—SapaoTu.—This word, which must be 
carefully distinguished from Sabbath, occurs in the 
New Testament but twice. The instances are these: 
Romans ix, 29—‘“‘ And as Esaias had said before, 
Except the Lord of Sabacth had left us a seed.” 
James v, 4—“‘ The cries of them that have reaped 
are entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” 

It is found in the Septuagint very frequently, es- 
pecially in the writings of the prophet Isaiah; and it 
is used in the passage which Paul quotes in the 
former of these instances. Macknight in his “ Lit- 
eral Translation of the Apostolical Epistles” renders 
the clause, ‘‘Unless the Lord of Hosts had left us 
a seed;” and observes, “ In the original, it is Lord of 
Sabaoth. But the Hebrew word Sabaocth signifies 
Hosts; and is sometimes used to denote the sun, moon, 
and stars, and also the angels. Zhe Lord of Sabacth, 
therefore, as one of the titles of the Deity, marks his 
supreme dominion over the universe; and particu- 
Jarly over the different orders of angels, who, on 
account of their multitude and of their serving under 
the command of God, are named Zosts, 1 Kings xxii, 
19. The LXX, in the passages where this Hebrew 
word occurs, commonly express it in Greek letters; 
in which Paul has followed them. So also James, 
chapter v, 4, supposing that it would be agreeable 
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to the ears of the Jews. Ainsworth on Exodus iii, 
18, tells us, that the Rabbins teach, when God judg- 
eth his creatures he is called Elohim; when he show- 
eth them mercy, he is called Jehovah; and when he 
warreth against the unrighteous and the wicked, he is 
called Sabacth. There is beauty as well as propriety 
in these rabbinical teachings.” 

In his Commentary on the latter passage, Manton 
says, ‘‘The Lord of Sabaoth, that is, the Lord of 
Hosts; a name often used in the prophetical books, 
but most commonly in Isaiah and Zechariah. It is 
not usual in the New Testament, God’s titles being 
there fuller of sweetness and grace. And the reason 
why it was so much used then was because the peo- 
ple of God were in great misery, needed much de- 
fense and protection, and were in danger to let fall 
their hopes out of fear of men. Now, the Lord is 
called the Lord of Sabaoth, or Lord of Hosts, be- 
cause he is commander-in-chief of all the creatures, 
angels, men, thunders, lightnings, storms, showers, 
lions, fevers, etc. They are all at his beck, waiting 
for his word; he can ‘send lightnings that they may 
go; they say unto him, Here we are,’ Job xxxviii, 
85; that is, ‘Lord, whither shall we go? Here we are, 
ready to fulfill thy word.’” 


SONG OF A PILGRIM SOJOURNING AT MARAH. 
EXODUS Xv, 23-27. 

Encampen by the waters of suffering and grief, 

My comforts imbittered—lI cry for relief: 

My sandals are ready, I wait the command 

To march on my journey to Canaan’s land. 


But if by the waters of Marah I stay, 

I'll patiently drink of them day after day; 

If thou, my kind Guide, wilt but cast in the tree 
Of promise—and render them sweet unto me. 
B ts repeated of friendships so dear, 
Have rendered quite lonely my residence here; 
And but for the loved ones who need I should stay, 
I could wish that my Father would beckon away. 





I know that afflictions in kindness are given, 
To wean from the present and point me to heaven; 
And the bitterest sorrow is sweetened to me 
By the branch, stem, and root of life's healing tree. 


My future I know not, but look to my Guide, 

And this gives contentment—*“ The Lord will provide.” 
Perhaps on to Elim my way may be made, 

To wells filled with comforts and palm-trees of shade. 
I will not be anxious or careful to know 

How much tribulation awaits me below; 

’Tis enough that the Lamb in the midst of the throne 
Shall feed me in heaven as one of his own. 








Ytems, Witerary, Scientific, and Religions. 


Miserons AND MetnopisM.—From, the most au- 
thentic statistics, we learn that the total strength 
of the evangelical missionary enterprises, through- 
out the world, in foreign lands, comprises 2,945 mis- 


sionaries, 11,807 assistants, 383,604 Church members, | 


81 native institutions, and 40 printing establishments. 
The expenses of all these amount to $3,201,419. The 
various departments of Methodism support 900 or- 
dained ministers in the foreign field. These are as- 
sisted by 8,226 local preachers, catechists, interpreters, 
school-teachers, etc. Under the pastoral care of the 
Methodist Churches are 165,972 Church members, and 
101,742 scholars in schools. On these foreign fields 
are seven institutions for training a native ministry, 
and eleven printing establishments. The amount 
necessary to support these agencies last year was 
$684,458. 

San Francisco CuurcuEs.— Among the most costly 
church edifices already erected, or in process of build- 
ing in San Francisco, are, the First Congregational 
Church, cost $60,000; the Catholic Cathedral, $200,- 
000; Jewish Synagogue, $40,000; Calvary Church, 
$60,000; two Baptist Churches, $100,000. Recently 
the First Congregational Church have paid off a 
mortgage debt of $82,000 on their house of worship. 


Western Asta Misstons.—The whole field occu- 
pied by the Western Asia Missions of the American 
Board extends from-Constantinople to Mosul, and 
from the Caucasus and Ararat to Lebanon. The 


total number of missionary laborers in these coun- | 


tries, male and female, American and native, is 136. 
In fifty places there are stated congregations, and 100 
Bible classes. Bibles, books, and tracts have been 
circulated, during twenty years, by the American 


| mission, to the extent of 109,000,000 pages. Four 
hundred and fifty books and tracts have been issued 
from their presses, and two hundred and fifty more 
from other missionary presses in the Levant; mak- 
ing, in all, seven hundred, chiefly in Armenian, 
Armeno-Turkish, Arabic, and Greek. 


Macavutay.—Macaulay, the poet, essayist, histo- 
rian, and politician, though yet only fifty-two years 
of age, gave his first essay to the world more than a 
| quarter of a century ago, and from that time to the 
present has stood, without one false step, in the very 
first rank of essayists and critics. His history has 
enjoyed a popularity with al/ classes far beyond that 
of any historical publication of modern times. 


Reevtark Baptists in Norra America.—From 
statistics furnished in the Baptist Almanac for 1855, 
we learn that the number of regular Baptists in the 
United States in 1853 was 808,754; in the British 
Provinces, 25,000; and in the West Indies, 35,450: 
total, 869,204. The Religious Herald, Richmond, 
Va., thinks the present number in North America 
can not be less than 900,000. The total number of 
Churches is 10,576, and of ministers 6,800. Virginia 
is the state having the largest number of Baptists— 
namely, 88,179; New York has 87,000; Kentucky, 72,- 
"17; Georgia, 70,869; South Carolina, 47,000; Ala- 
bama, 45,000; California, 870; Oregon, 245; Minne- 
| sota,170. The vast majority of the Church members 
_is in the south. There has been a decrease since 
| 1840 in New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, and New 
| York; and a very limited increase in Rhode Island, 
| Massachusetts, Ohio, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. 
| The increase has been principally in the south, south- 
| west, a few of the western, and in the new states. 
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TrrEGULAR Baptists.—The number of Anti-Mis- 
sion Baptist Churches in the United States is 1,720, 
ministers 825, and members 5,800; the Freewill- 
Baptists have 51,775 Church members; the General 
Baptists, 2,189 members; the Seventh-Day, 6,351; 
the Tunkers, 8,000; the Church of God, 18,500; the 
Reformers, or Campbellites, 225,000: total, 812,615. 
The Anti-Mission Church has 5,000 members in Vir- 
ginia, 12,000 in Georgia, and 10,000 in Tennessee. 


Tue OnE-Bep System.—The London correspond- 
ent of the Western Christian Advocate, in a letter 
describing the recent session of the British confer- 
ence, states, that there were about three hundred and 
sixty preachers present, and that the city of Bir- 
mingham could not comfortably entertain a larger 
number. The reason assigned is, that “the two- 
men-in-a-bed system is going completely out of 
fashion in England in all but the lowest circles of 
society,” and that ‘‘ the hospitable folks of Birming- 
ham were determined not to be behind the times.” 
The same new plan of accommodating preachers and 
other guests is getting to be fashionable in various 
sections of the United States. 


Honorary Decrees.—In the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, England, an M. A., or Master 
of Arts, can have, and does have the degree of D. 
D. or of LL. D. conferred on him quite as naturally 
as the A. B. grows into the A. M. No man, how- 
ever, in England can receive the degree of D. D. 
without first paying to the university conferring 
it at least two hundred dollars in cash. Were a 
similar rule in vogue in this country, every fourth 
preacher would not be a doctor of divinity. Too 
many of the D. D.’s conferred by our colleges are 
the result of coaxing, or favor, or some other equally 
contemptible expedient. We have in mind a college 
founded more than half a century ago, and now 
among our most respectable institutions, the charter 
of which prohibited the conferring of any degrees 
except in the arts, during the first seven years of its 
existence—a piece of legislative wisdom that, if im- 
itated, would have done good in more states than one. 


Eriscopat Revenves.—The following are the in- 
comes of the bishops and archbishops of the Eng- 
lish Established Church: Canterbury, £15,000; York, 
£10,000; London, £10,000; Durham, £8,000; Win- 
chester, £7,000; St. Asaph, £4,200; Bangor, £4,200; 
Bath and Wells, £5,000; Carlisle, £4,500; Chester, 
£4,500; Chichester, £4,200; St. David’s, £4,500; Ely, 
£5,500; Exeter, £5,000; Hereford, £4,200; Glouces- 
ter and Bristol, £5,000; Litchfield, £4,500; Lincoln, 
£5,000; Llandaff, £4,200; Manchester, £4,200; Nor- 
wich, £4,500; Oxford, £5,000; Peterborough, £4,500; 
Ripon, £4,500; Rochester, £5,000; Salisbury, £5,000; 
Worcester, £5,000. 

Porting Our an Erve.—Dr. Smith, of Boston, who 
some time ago published an account of his travels in 
Egypt, says that he was assured that it had been a 
common custom for mothers to put lime or sand in 
the right eye of their male infants, soon after birth, 
so as to destroy vision, that they may be disqualified 
for the army when grown to manhood. Mohammed 
Ali put a stop to this inhuman practice by impress- 
ing a regiment of one-eyed men, and muking them 
fight at all hazards. 


— 





American Tract Society.—The American Tract 
Society has scattered over the United States 154,000 
copies of “‘Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress;” 657,660 
copies, in the aggregate, of*Richard Baxter's works; 
141,567 copies of Doddridge’s “‘ Rise and Progress.” 
Of modern works, 60,000 copies of “‘ Sunnyside;” 
50,000 copies each of “Jane Hudson” and ‘“ Robert 
Dawson;” and, within a short time, 25,000 copies of 
“Hugh Fisher” have been issued. 


Tue Primary Scuoots or Boston.—There are at 
present 197 primary schools in Boston, with an at- 
tendance of 12,172 pupils. Of these children, 7,410, 
or over 60 per cent., are of foreign parentage. In 
some of these schools there is a strange mixture of 
races. One teacher, in her report, says, ‘‘ I have chil- 
dren of Indian, Canadian, English, German, colored, 
Frénch, Low Dutch, Jewish, and American parent- 
age. With the parents of some of them I can only 
communicate by signs.” 


MerHopism 1n America.—The first Methodist so- 
ciety organized in America was in the year of 1766, 
in the city of New York. The house in which the 
society worshiped in William-street, between Fulton 
and John streets, stood over one hundred years, but 
was last spring razed to the ground. An enterpris- 
ing cane-maker of New York bought some of the 
old oak beams, and manufactured them up into canes, 
one of which a friend sent the editor of the Repos- 
itory. The first Methodist Church edifice erected 
was in 1768, New York city. It was forty by sixty 
feet; and was built with funds collected by private 
donations from all classes of citizens, together with a 
small sum sent by Mr. Wesley from England. 


Triyity Cuurcu.—This edifice, the most costly in 
America, is situated on Broadway, near Wall-street, 
New York. It will accommodate only about one 
thousand persons, though it cost in its erection over 
five hundred thousand dollars. We dropped into it 
on a Sabbath morning during a late visit to New 
York, and found only about three hundred persons 
in attendance at the eleven o’clock service. The dis- 
tance of the spire of the steeple from the ground is 
two hundred and eighty-three feet. 


Romisn Perriop1cats.— Within the last thirty years 
there have been started in the United States thirty- 
three weekly, seven monthly, and one quarterly, pub- 
lications of the Church of Rome—in all, forty-one. 
Of these, twenty-four, after a longer or shorter exist- 
ence, have died, leaving only seventeen alive, and 
many of them are in a very sickly condition. 


A Curiosity m Mecnanio Art.—The great bell 
of Vienna weighs 85,400 pounds, and a small family 
could live conveniently under the immense structure. 
Eight men are required to ring it, as the clapper 
alone weighs 1,400 pounds. In the room with the 
clock is stationed a man to watch for the breaking 
out of fires in the city and suburbs. He takes the 
angle by means of a fine telescope, and on a chart 
prepared for the purpose finds the street and house, 
and the alarm is then given. 


Emuptyine tHE Hive.—According to the Rev. R. 
Bickersteth, there were, about six years ago, upward 
of 5,000 priests in Ireland; last year, as appeared 
from a return, there were only 2,366. 
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Piterary 


NEW BOOKS. 


Memorrs oF CELEBRATED Cnaracters. By Lam- 
artine. New York: Harper & Brothers. Two Vol- 
umes. 12mo. Pp. 487, 406.—Lamartine in these 
volumes fully illustrates his own maxim— Dans Vart 
Wintereser consiste Vart d’ecrire—‘ In the art of inter- 
esting consists the art of pleasing.” The subjects— 
thirteen in number—have been selected because they 
illustrate the various phases of human character, and 
also the agencies by which our race have advanced 
from a state of savage barbarism to the highest de- 
gree of refinement in civilized life. The sketches, 
written in the sententious yet ornate style of Lam- 
artine, are admirable in themsclves, and, taken in 
the connection designed by the author, they furnish 
a series of historical pictures of great and permanent 
value. The characters are Nelson, Heloise, Colum- 
bus, Bernard De Palissey—the Potter, Roostan, Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero, Socrates, Jacquard, Joan of Arc, 
Cromwell, Homer, Gottenberg, and Fenelon. In 
this work Lamartine has developed an idea thus ex- 
pressed by himself: ‘I would prefer being the little 
volume held in the hand of the old man, the matron, 
or the child, who have given a penny for it, than the 
magnificent gilt-edged quarto, printed on splendid 
paper, illustrated with engravings, and bound in 
silk, and standing useless on the shelves of the rich 
man’s library.” For sale by H. W. Derby, Cin- 
cinnati. 


Linearp’s History or Enciranp.—We received 
from the publishers—Phillips, Sampson & Co., of 
Boston—the first three volumes of this work, and 
now they have laid the seventh on our table. We 
shall be obliged to them for the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth volumes. Dr. Lingard was a Roman Catholic, 
and, consequently, contemplates English history from 
a different stand-point from the generality of Eng- 
lish historians. There is, however, a fairness and 
candor in his statement of historical facts, which 
can not fail to acquit him in the judgment of every 
reader of any intentional perversion of them. The 
work is itself a monument of vast literary research, 
and invaluable for the new light it sheds on many 
portions of English history. It should be in every 
publie library, as well as in the library of every lit- 
erary man. The entire work is composed of thirteen 
volumes, and covers the history of England from the 
first invasion of the Romans to the accession of Wil- 
liam and Mary in 1688. The seventh volume brings 
the history down to the marriage of Bothwell and 
Mary Stuart in 1567. For sale by Moore, Wilstach 
& Keys, Cincinnati. 

Easy WARREN AND HI8 CoTEMPORARIES is a collec— 
tion of short stories and sketches, by William T. 
Coggeshall, “‘ sketched for home circles.” These sto- 
ries contain much solid common sense, and are full, 
of suggestive, practical lessons. At the same time 
they are narrated in a sprightly style and enlivened 
by a genial humor, which can not fail to make the 
volume entertaining as well as instructive. On page 








Hotices. 


831 Mr. Coggeshall says that ‘‘ the Scottish ministers 
nearly all use wine as freely as our ministers did 
before Washingtonianism caused the sun of Total 
Abstinence to illumine their minds.” Perhaps we 
are a little better acquainted with the relation of 
ministers te the temperance reformation than Mr. 
Coggeshall. Our own observation of facts was that 
“thesun of Total Abstinence” rose prior to the advent 
of Washingtonianism, at least in some parts of the 
country; and that the Protestant clergy—except the 
Protestant Episcopal—led in the van of that move- 
ment. We would detract nothing from the credit 
due to Washingtonianism; but sterner principles and 
stronger mer have always been at the foundation of 
any permanent progress made by the temperance 
cause. The work is published by Redfield, and for 
sale by Moore, Wilstach & Keys, Cincinnati. 


Tue Orator’s Tovcustone; or, Eloquence Simpli- 
fied. By Hugh M’ Queen. New Yirk: Harper & 
Brothers. 1854. 12mo. 327 pp.—We have read this 
book with intense interest. It consists of ninety 
short, pertinent essays upon all the various matters 
concerned in effective public speaking. A few of the 
author’s suggestions are manifestly open to criticism. 
But the book, taken as a whole, possesses value of a 
high order. It ought to be in the hands of every 
public speaker. For sale by H. W. Derby, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Tue GentiLe Nations. Dy George Smith, F. A. 8. 
New Yurk: Carltin & Phillips. 8vo. 663 pp.—This 
is an elaborate work, embracing the history and re- 
ligion of the ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Medes, Persians, Greeks, and Romans. The 
material for it has been collected with immense re- 
search from ancient authors and from holy Scrip- 
ture—especially connected with the recent revelations 
derived from Egyptian, Persian, and Assyrian in- 
scriptions. The work forms a complete connection 
of sacred and profune history, and illustrates in a 
striking manner the fulfillment of sacred prophecy. 
Those who are at all acquainted with “The Patri- 
archal Age” and “The Hebrew People” will need 
no other assurance of the elaborateness and sterling 
value of this work than the fact that it is by the 
same author. 


Lire’s Lesson—A Zale. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This volume has come to us from its un- 
known author. We hear it rumored that it is the 
first production of a young lady resident in’ Cincin- 
nati. The narrative unfolded in “ Life’s Lesson” 
does not seem to be “ plotted and devised,” but to 
wear so natural an expression, that we can not doubt 
that its origin was in real life experience. Its delin- 
eations of human character and life evince a keen 
perception of their different shades, as well as fine 
powers of description. The work also abounds with 
genial wit and deep pathos. For sale by H. W. 
Derby, Cincinnati. 


Metnopist Famiry Manvuat. By Rev. C. RP. 
Iuel. With an Introduction, by Rev. C. Ellictt, 
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D. D. Cincinnati: Applegate & Co. 1854. 12mo. 
204 pp.—This book contains a lucid statement of 
the doctrines and moral government of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Under each of “ the articles 
of religion” is a fine summary of proof texts. Also 
“the General Rules” are accompanied with a run- 
ning commentary. In addition to the above, the 
volume contains a systematic plan for studying the 
Bible, rules for the government of a Christian fam- 
ily, and a brief catechism upon experimental religion. 
Porutar Tates sy Mapame Guizor. Translated 
from the French. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co.; 
and for sale by Truman & Spefford, Cincinnati.— 
Readable sketches for the million. 
Tue Emicrants—An Allegory; or, Christians vs. the 
Church. By Rev. Wesley Cochran, A. M. Auburn: 
W. J. Moses.—We have not had time to give more 
than a glance at this work. But we like the idea, 
and think the author can hardly have failed to make 
a volume that will at the same time interest and 
profit. The idea which the author has drawn out 
here partly in allegorical form was suggested by the 
influence exerted by immigrants to our country over 
their friends and kindred in the father-land, inducing 
them to follow. This is made to illustrate the influ- 
ence of Christians to gain the wicked over to a life 
of piety. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Turrty-EicgutH Annuat Report oF THE AMER- 
1cAN BrstE Socrety.—This is a mammoth “ report” 
of three hundred and four octavo pages. 

Minvtes oF THE Nortn Onto Annvat Conrer- 
ENCE has been received from our friend Professor 
Harris, Secretary of the conference. It is an octavo 
pamphlet of eighty-seven pages, gotten up in excel- 
lent style. 

Buiackwoop, for September, has articles of much 
interest upon the Holy Land, Speculations among 


the Stars, Sunny Memories, the Spanish Revolution, 
the Coming Fortunes of the British Colonies in the 
Pacific, ete. New York: L. Scott & Co. 


Tue PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY REVIEW is issued 
from the Presbyterian Publication House, Philadel- 
phia. The September number, among other things, 
contains an able and caustic review of Gliddon and 
Nott’s Types of Mankind; also a fine article on Pres- 
ent views of the Atonement; besides a fine com- 
pendium of literary and theological intelligence, and 
the usual book notices. $3 per annum, in advance. 

CaTALoGuE or Hewson FEMALE CoLLEGE FoR 
1854.—Principal, Rev. 8. 8. Sumner, A. M., assisted 
by eight teachers. Besides the ordinary catalogue 
matter, we have here a poem addressed to the grad- 
uating class by George D. Prentice; an address on 
‘“Woman, her Sphere, Influence, Responsibilities, 
and Rights,” by C. B. Parsons, D. D.; and also the 
addresses of the graduating class. 

CATALOGUE OF THE METHODIST GENERAL BIBLICAL 
InstITUTE FoR 1854.—The professors are John Demp- 
ster, D. D., Stephen Vail, A. M., and John W. Mer- 
rill, D. D. Students—seniors, 9; middle, 28; juniors, 
29: total, 66. 

New Jersey ConFrerENce Seminary.—Principal, 
Rev. J. T. Crane, A. M., assisted by seven teachers. 
Students—ladies, 99; gentlemen, 90: total, 189. 

Fourtn ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND 
StupEnTs oF THE New York ConFERENCE FEMALE 
Seminary, Charlotteville, N. ¥Y.—Rev. Alonzo Flack, 
A. M., Principal, assisted by seventeen teachers. Pu- 
pils—ladies, 455; gentlemen, 798: total, 1,253. 

Femate Minn: an Address delivered at the Annual 
Commencement of Madison Female College, Georgia, 
July 27,1854. By Rev. J. Cross, D. D. 

ANNALS oF THE Metuopist Episcorpat Cuvrcn IN 
THE STaTE oF Inp1ana. Ly Aaron Wood. 

Law Scuoot oF THE Inp1anA Aspury UNIVERS- 
iry.—Hon. A. C. Downey, Professor. Charges—$25 
per session in junior class, and $30 in senior class. 








Mirror of Apotheqm, Wi 


A TrovstEsome ConGrEGation.—One Sunday, 
when the minister of Udney entered the kirk, he 


daft Jamie Fleming had taken possession of the 
pulpit. 
“Come ye up, sir,” answered Jamie; “they're a 


tak’ us baith to manage them.” 


“as to have a stupid son, I would certainly, by all 
means, make him a parson.” A clergyman who was 
in the company calmly replied, ‘* You think differ- 
ently, sir, from your father.” 


Tne Irrrraste Man.—Hood gives a graphic pic- 
ture of an irritable man thus: “ He lies like a hedge- 
hog rolled up the wrong way, tormenting himself 
with his prickles.” 





was no less surprised than indignant to find that | 
“Come down, Jamie,” said his reverence. | 


stiff-neckit and rebellious generation, sir, an’ it °ll | 


Retort.—“ If I were so unlucky,” said an officer, | 


t, Bepartee, and Anecdote. 


| An Epirarn anp Epicram, tToo.—The following 
| translation of a curious inscription upon a tomb- 
stone in one of the cemeteries of Florence, is by 
Greenough, the sculptor: 
“ Here lies a cardinal, who wrought 
Both good and evil in his time; 
The good he did was good for naught, 
| Not so the evil—that was prime.” 
Forciveness.—Two persons, being very much at 
variance, referred their quarrel to a third person. 
Each accused the other, and both declared themselves 
| to be without blame. The umpire heard them very 
| patiently, and then said, “‘My judgment is this: 
| Let the innocent forgive the guilty.” 
| Proversiat Partosorny.—When a man sounds his 


| own trumpet, be sure there’s acrack in it. There are 
' minds, as well as streets, that want draining. 
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Ghitor’s Table. 


Enp oF THE Votume.—This number closes the 
fourteenth volume of the Ladies’ Repository. It 
will be the last visit for the year to the “‘ homes and 
hearths” of our numerous patrons. The editor does 
not find it in his heart to pass over the occasion 
without returning his warmest thanks for the kind 
favor with which his labors have been received dur- 
ing the current year, and for the praiseworthy and 
noble efforts that have been made to extend the cir- 
culation of the Repository. The editor does not say 
‘“furewell” to his patrons—no, not to a single one of 
them; for he hopes—nay, expects they will all bear 
him company on the journey of another year; and 
also that many others will join the goodly company. 
We are greatly indebted to our friends all over the 
country who have done so much to encourage us, 
and to contribute to the success of this important 
agency of the Church. 

A Few Notes sy tHE Way.—We commend the 
practical and suggestive essay on ‘“‘ Ladies and Trees” 
to all our lady readers. Had we a home on earth, how 
glad would we be to surround that home with shade 
and fruit-trees! No one who has not had experience 
in the matter can realize how much they contribute 
to the refinement of the taste and feelings, as well as 
to the substantial happiness of a family. Many of 
our lady readers, especially in the west, have just 
found homes upon new farms. If shade-treesof forest 
growth surround your home, hold them sacred. Let 
not the woodman’s ax invade their sanctity. If open 
fields or prairie surround you, now is the time, at 
the very outset, to plant your shade and fruit-trees. 
Some of you occupy situations that might be made 
beautiful by a proper disposition of shade and fruit- 
trees. Now, if the editor can induce you forthwith 
to attend to this matter thoroughly and efficiently, 
in coming years you will be grateful for the sugges- 
tions now made. To those who have long neglected 
this work, we would suggest whether it will not 
amply compensate them to attend to it now. 

The article on Sir John Franklin contains all that 
was known of its noble explorer at the time of its 
going to press; but just at the time of this writing, 
news has reached us of the probable discovery of his 
remains, and those of a part of hiscrew. How pain- 
ful to think of the many struggles of that heroic 
band, the many thoughts of home and loved ones, 
and the many alternations between hope and fear, 
before they became locked in the icy chains of death 
in that cold and cheerless clime! 

The poem on “ Bash-Bish” will be read with great 
interest by the thousands who have visited that sub- 
lime wonder of nature. Its location is in the south- 
western corner of Massachusetts. The cascade is 
formed by a large stream running from Mount Wash- 
ington, and which, breaking through the Taughkanic 
range, plunges down the western slope of the mount- 
ain, between almost perpendicular walls over one 
hundred feet high. At one point the stream, which 
had been running west, dashes against a perpendicu- 
lar mass of rocks rising against its bed, and turning 





suddenly, so as almost to form a right angle to the 
south, it plunges down in a trough formed between 
the strata of the rock for more than sixty feet. The 
slope is at an angle of about eighty degrees. The 
rock is a talcose slate, and its layers standing nearly 
perpendicular, run north and south, so that the 
stream runs across them. A small basin, at the 
foot of this fall, receives the falling water, which 
dashes off again in a north-westerly direction, soon, 
however, turning west, and plunging down over an- 
other precipice in a nearly perpendicular fall of sixty 
feet. At the foot of the first fall the water dashes 
against the mountain-side, and by its action has 
scooped out a dome or arching cavity of about one 
hundred and ninety-four feet in hight from the bot- 
tom. It is altogether a scene that will repay a travel 
of many miles. Not many miles distant, too, is 
Mount Everett, from the summit of which the vision 
reaches from the Cattskills, west of the Hudson river, 
nearly to Mount Holyoke on the east of the Connecti- 
cut; and from the Green Mountains of Vermont to the 
Highlands in New York. a 

Our Encravines.—Portland, the principal com- 
mercial city of Maine, is situated quite on an ele- 
vated peninsula at thé western extremity of Casco 
Bay, in the south-western part of the state. The 
peninsula projects eastwardly into the Bay for some 
three miles, and has an average width of three- 
fourths of a mile. Each extremity of the peninsula 
rises somewhat in elevation, forming considerable 
hills, and giving a picturesque appearance to the 
whole outline. The Main-street oceupies the ridge 
of the peninsula; and being occupied with numerous 
fine buildings and a variety of shade-trees, its effect 
is very striking and beautiful. Portland is sup- 
plied with eighteen churches; has a large number of 
schools, public and private; an Atheneum, with a 
library of over six thousand volumes; two daily and 
nine weekly newspapers, a City Hall, a Custom- 
House, a Merchant’s Exchange, and numerous manu- 
factories. The capital of the city is chiefly employed 
in commerce, the coasting trade, and the fisheries. 
Its harbor is capacious and safe, and the best in the 
United States, being protected by islands from the 
violence of storms, and is seldom clogged with ice. 
At the eastern extremity of the city is a tower, which 
may readily be detected in the engraving, seventy 
feet in hight, erected for the purpose of observing 
vessels at sea, and furnished with signals. Four 
important railroads now center in Portland, and con- 
tribute greatly to its prosperity. Its population in 
1830 was about twelve thousand, and now it is nearly 
or quite double those figures. 

Our other engraving—the Mother’s Dream—vwill 
awaken associations of a mournfully pleasing char- 
acter in the breasts of many of our readers. The 
sickness and death of a little child may not affect the 
heart or arrest the attention of the multitude; but 
to the mother an event of this kind awakens feelings 
the most painful that can be endured in this world. 
Wearied and worn out by watchings through the 
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night and the day, the afflicted one, presented in our 
engraving, has fallen into a slumber, and during that 
slumber she has been wafted into dream-land. An 
angel form is before her; there is a beckoning to her, 
a flight toward her child reposing in its last sleep on 
its little couch, and then a soaring and a pointing 
by the angel to the land which is very far off, where 
affliction comes not and the footstep of death is not 
heard. The mother thinks of the sorrows that may 
be waiting for her child in this world, and of the 
temptation and ruin that may overtake it, when she 
herself is called away; and thus thinking, she brings 
up in contrast the sinless pleasures and glory of the 
better land, and the consent of her heart for its 
transferrence from earth to heaven isobtained. Wak- 
ing she finds her dream not all a dream; but a real- 
ity. The angel has called; the little one has ceased 
to breathe, and to move its little hands and lips, and 
to turn its eyes imploringly upward. The mother 
starts; she presses her dead babe to her bosom; and 
while the tear-dsops gather and full, she feels that it 
is better for her little one to be the companion of 
angels than to be the dweller of earth. 

ResectEp ArticLEs.—‘‘ Appeal to Young Men” 
has hardly force enough to do the execution desired. 
“Our Village” was read several times before we 
could make up our mind to reject it; its young author 
should continue to use the pen. ‘ Abraham Offering 
up Isaac,” so far as its poetry is concerned, had the 
very cordial indorsement of the editor; but he has 
some doubts whether even a “ poet’s license” would 
warrant the application to Isaac, at the age he must 
have attained when this transaction took place, of 
such expressions as “‘ the child,” “ the darling child,” 


“the tender child,” 
« And Sarah kissed 


Her son, and placed his silken ringlets right.” 


In the poem are some fine passages, and its versifica- 
tion is smooth. 

Artictes Upon our Reserve List.—From time 
to time we have received articles that were too good 
to reject, and at the same time not quite up to the 
standard of literary merit, or not as well adapted 
to our pages as we could wish. They may or may 
not be published in future. The authors may desire 
to know something about their stray children; we, 
therefore, answer all inquiries by giving the entire 
list: Poetry—“‘ Morn Breaketh;” ‘‘ Hymn;” “I Love 
the Spring-Time;” ‘Protestant War-Cry;” “Song 
of Moses;” “‘ My Daughter Nurse;” “‘ Eternity ;” “ The 
Dead Mother;” “ The Victims of Niagara;” ‘“‘ Amo- 
retta;” ‘“‘Have you come to see me die?” ‘ Acrostic 
on H. B. Bascom;” ** Mount Sinai; ‘‘ Time’s Debts;” 
“ Childhood;” ‘ Supplication;” ‘ Lines,” ete.; ‘To 
Absent Elizabeth.” Prose—‘‘ True Greatness;” “ Last 
Interview with a Sister;” ‘‘Greenmont Cemetery;” 
“Death on the Plains;” “ Joshua;” “ Walking with 
God;” ‘‘A True Story;” and ‘“ Wanderings by the 
Sea-Side.” Now, if any of the above authors can 
do better, we should like to have them try again. 

Excerpta FRoM CorRESsPONDENCE.—Nellie Travis 


.will be recognized as the name of one of our occa- 


sional contributors. A note we havé reccived says: 
“Her few literary productions gave evidences of 
genius, and led her friends to hope that she would 
one day occupy an enviable position in the world 





of letters. These hopes are blasted. Nellie has been 
taken from us, and reunited with that mother whom 
she could not forget, or cease to love. She died 
young—in her nineteenth year—but left some traces 
in the hearts of friends to show that she has lived. 
The following stanzas well represent the orphan’s 
feeling of loneliness, and the longing—now fulfilled— 
to be reunited with the dearest of earthly friends: 
‘4 MOTHER'S GRAVE. 
«* My heart is gone beyond the grave, 
In search of love I can not find, 
Till I can fancy soothing words 
Are whispered by the passing wind. 
I gaze upon the watching stars, 
Gleaming with golden light above, 
Till I can dream they look on me 
With something of an answering love. 
My mother! does thy gentle eye 
Look from those distant stars on me? 
Or does the wind of evening bear 
A message from thy child to thee? 
Dost thou pine for me, as I pine 
Again a parent’s love to share? 
O, I could kneel beside thy grave, 
And pray to be a sleeper there!” 


The following scraps are from a mother’s portfolio: 
“As Ange, my oldest daughter, who is a member 
of the Church, was preparing to attend the sacra- 
ment, I talked to her about our great obligations to 
the Savior, whose body was broken and whose blood 
was shed for us. My little son Elly, between four 
and five years old, was present; and some time after 
Ange had gone, he came to me and inquired, ‘ Ma, 
how did God get hurt?’ ‘God did not get hurt,’ said 
I; ‘what do you mean, Elly? ‘Why, ma,’ said he, 
‘you told Ange his blood was shed.’ 

“When Ange was two years old, we visited some 
very dear friends residing in the country. The fam- 
ily name was J. Ange soon began to call Mrs. J. 
grandma; and we were curious to know how she 
would designate Mrs. J.’s mother—a very old lady— 
who lived in the family. ‘ Well, Ange,’ said one of 
the girls, ‘who is this?? Looking up, the child re- 
plied, without a moment’s hesitation, and to the 
great amusement of the company, ‘ More grandma.’ 

“¢ Little Tid,’ as we call her, is in her seventh 
year. She and little Ada, who is two years younger, 
have been almost inseparable companions since the 
birth of the latter. Young as she is, her eyes have 
often been filled with tears under the influences of 
the Holy Spirit. She came to me a day or two since, 
and inquired if people ever prayed in hell. I told 
her no one need go to hell unless they chose to; but 
that God did not answer the prayers of the lost. 
She went away, but soon returned with her counte- 
nance quivering withemotion. ‘ Ma,’ said she, ‘ won’t 
you pray for Ada and me?’ I dropped my work, 
and retired to a chamber, and kneeled with her before 
God. She united her little hands, and tear after tear 
fell from her eyes. Her appearance was one of deep 
interest to her mother; and surely the Savior, who 
loves little children, regarded her approvingly. Af- 
ter I had luid her case before the Lord, we arose. 
She felt happy, and her countenance beamed with 
joy. ‘But, ma,’ said she, ‘now won’t you pray for 
Ada?” 
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Below we give some anecdotal facts from French 
correspondence—gathered in a journey made from 
Guillestre to Turin. The name of the author we 
withhold from prudential considerations: 

“Two ecclesiastics—one a Roman priest, the other 
an evangelical pastor—traveled together. Passing 
near a cross, the curate raised his hat, and saluted 
it with reverence. A little further on they met an 
ass; the pastor quickly raised his hat with a signifi. 
cant air and gesture. The curate believed himself 
outraged in his religion by the conduct of the Prot- 
estant minister, and complained of it before a mag- 
istrate. Being called upon by the justice of the 
peace to explain his offensive conduct, the Protestant 
said, ‘ Monsieur, the judge, suppose two things—one 
of which might be an instrument of punishment to 
you, and has been to many of your kindred; the 
other a benefactor, that is of great value, and served to 
carry you and your family from place to place—which 
of them is most deserving of your respect and honor?’ 
‘The last,’ said the judge. ‘Then,’ replied the pastor, 
‘you decide in my favor and against my adversary: 
he venerates and even adores the instrument of the 
punishment of our Savior; and to reprove him for 
it, and also to instruct him, without saying a word, 
I saluted respectfully, in his presence, the instrument 
of the triumph of the Son of Mary and of the Son 
of God.’ The judge, satisfied with this explanation, 
dismissed the two ecclesiastics, who retired—the one 
in confusion, the other well satisfied. 

‘A Roman Catholic, but a weak Papist, took it 
into his head one day to whiten a piece of leather to 
which he had given the form of a Aost‘e—the sacra- 
mental wafer—and introduce it into the holy box. 
The communicants approached the altar; the priest 
gave to each a wafer; but one of them received 
this time, not a god of paste, but a god of leather. _) 
The communicant turned it over and over in his 
mouth; but the leathern god resisted the action of the 
tongue against the palate—it would not dissolve. 
The faithful one dare not spit it out, neither could 
he swallow it—what was to be done? He attempted, 
tremblingly, to crush it with his teeth; but, O mir- 
acle! the leathern god resisted the pressure of the 
teeth. Turning to his next neighbor, he said, ‘I do 
not know what kind ‘of a devil of a bon Dieu* the 
priest has given me to-day—it is as hard as a stone.’ 
‘Let me see it,’ said his friend; ‘open your mouth.’ 
He looked in and saw upon his tongue a piece of 
black leather! 

‘A soldier, who had not been confessed since his 
first communion, fell sick. His friends, who lived in 
the country, went for the priest, who carried to him 
the St. Viatique, or le bon Dieu, according to the 
usual expression. On bis way, the priest perceived 
that he had forgotten to take a wafer with him. 
What was to be done? He was already far from the 
church, and the condition of the sick man was press- 
ing. ‘I have it,’ he exclaimed, after a moment's 
reflection; ‘here is a turnip patch, and I can just as 
well make a god from a turnip as from flour and 
eggs.’ He pulled up a turnip, scraped it, cut off a 
slice, and shaped it like a holy wafer. Feeling very 











*The Romanist, believing in transubStantiation, calls the 
sacramental wafer ‘‘the good God.” 





well satisfied with his lucky conception, he went on 
to the sick man, confessed him, and administered 
the sacrament. On receiving the counterfeit wafer 
the sick man cried out, ‘0 bon Dieu, how much you 
taste like a turnip—you had not the same taste when 
I was a little boy!’ The priest said, ‘ Chut, chut!’ 

“A curate visited one day a Protestant woman 
of St. Vevan to persuade her to become a Papist. 
Among other questions that the woman asked him 
was this: ‘Tell me, Mr. Priest, which fire is the 
hottest, that of hell or that of purgatory? ‘O my 
good woman,’ replied the curate, rubbing his hands, 
‘the fire of purgatory is only as ice water compared 
with that of hell.’ ‘Pardon me, if I contradict you, 
Mr. Curate; but it seems to me that the fire of pur- 
gatory is much hotter than that of hell.’ ‘And 
why?’ asked the curate. ‘ Because,’ replied the wo- 
man, ‘the fire of purgatory makes the priest's pot 
boil; the fire of hell can’t do that.’ The priest 
departed. 

‘Here is the citation of a Vaudois inscription, in 
Latin, that is cut on the stone of an old house in 
Grosse- Pierre Commune de Molines, in Quayras, High 
Alps: 

crim morte 
ine m 
sangu vita 


viv gener 
ens avit 
mori reserv 


Pecc 
ator 
Salv 


The middle line is the termination of the correspond- 
ing words of the first and third lines. Example: 
Pece-ator—salv-ator—viv-ens—mori-ens, ete. The 
following translation into English has been made by 
one of my friends: 


liv sinn transgre procur damn 
A ing er’s ssion ed ation.” 
dy Redeem pa purchas salv 


The following speaks for itself to all concerned: 

“IT wonder, Mr. Editor, when that great pile of 
letters from contributors is placed before you, if you 
don’t feel very much as though you would like to 
throw them all into the fire. What can be the reason 
that every scribbling booby esteems it his particular 
duty to harass an editor, just as though he wasn’t 
made of ‘flesh and blood?’ I can’t tell, but I’m very 
sure J wouldn’t trouble you for the world! Ono! 

“By the way, what do you think of the accompa- 
nying piece? Will it do? Has it got a grain of 
common sense, or has it not? You'll say not un- 
doubtedly; but I shan’t believe it. Catch me own- 
ing any such thing and ‘ you’ll catch a weasel asleep,’ 
indeed. Why is it—you are an editor, and know, of 
course—that every real genius finds it so difficult to 
secure the attention of editors and the patronage of 
the public? It must be envy. It can’t be any thing 
else.” 

P. 8. No. 1.—For the items from French corre- 
spondence we are indebted to the Morris Chapel Sun- 
day School Association of this city. 

P. S. No. 2.—A Oireular from the Publishers will 
accompany this Fat From that our friends will 
learn that the.‘Repository is to be enlarged from 
Sorty-eight to siaty-Four pages; that it is to appear in 
an entirely nety*dress—new covey without and new 
type within; ‘and also that various improvements 
are contemplated in the literary department. Will 
our friends greatly enlarge our subscription list? 











